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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 4.—Paul and Silas at Philippi. ..... Acts 16 : 22-34 
2. January 1z.—Christian Living .........+.-. Phil. 4: 1-13 
3- oe 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . . Acts 17 : 1-12 
4- January 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians... . 

2% Mi es eb eels See me BS 6S 1 Thess. 5: 14-28 
5. February 1.—Paul at Athens .......... Acts 17 : 22-34 
6. February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded. . . Acts 18: 1-11 


. February 15.—Christian Self-Control... . . 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13 
4 February 22.—Christian Love. .........++.-. 1 Cor, 13 
9. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. ........ Acts 18 : 24 to 19:6 


10. March 8.—Paul at Ephesus. ....... . . Acts 19 : 13-20 
11. March 15.—The Riot at Ephesus. .... . . . Acts 19: 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 
13. March 29.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Thess. 5 : 14-28. . . Paul’s counsel to the Thessalonians 
ri (Ce we EY eee ee The unruly 
Wednesday.—Rom. 12:921... 2... 2 eee eee Good for evil 
Thursday.—Gal. 6 : 1-10 Well doing 
Friday.—Col. 3: 12-17... . . Giving thanks 
Saturday.—John 17: 5-17. ....+.2.25-. Prayer for sanctification 
Sunday.—Jude 17-25. . ; Kept by God 


The Little Paths 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


HEY are clearing out the highways 
Up and down the land, my dear ; 
But a thousand little byways 
They know nothing of, I fear. 
They clear the greater roads of snow, 
And let the little side-paths go. 


Oh! ’tis you and I must follow, 
Though we may not follow far, 

Up the hill and down the hollow 
Where the paths forgotten are. 

Let’s never mind the bigger path, 

But find what need the home road hath. 


So, the first thing in the morning, 
While the dawn is in the sky, 
And the plowmen shout their warning 
That the plows are passing by, 
Let’s hurry out with brave good cheer, 
And make the little pathways clear. 
Aspury Grove, Mass. 
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Watch-Towers 

Reflection and prayer are the watch-towers of the 
soul. From their heights we see better what is around 
outside the city of Mansoui, and what is within openly 
walking for our aid or stealthily stealing for our hurt 
along its streets. Many a spiritual warfare has been 
brave but ineffective because it has neglected what 
might be seen from these high places of the faith. 
Whosoever thou mayest be—how wise, how strong, 
how experienced—in that thou art a man thou needest 
God. Whosoever thou mayest be—how weak, how 
lowly, how humble in estate—in that thou art a man 
thou hast God. 


** Oh! let the pilgrims, let the pilgrims then 
Be vigilant, and quit themselves like men.”’ 


HK 
Do You Travel on Good Roads? 


Good roads are a matter of religious as well as of 
national life. We must learn that the amount we can 
carry depends not so much on the weight of our bur- 
dens as on the road over which we try to carry them. 
A man can haul three tens over a good macadam 
easier than he can draw a few hundredweight through 
a mudhole. So a man can carry great burdens who 
is upheld on the rock of God’s providence, who would 
stumble and fall as he tried to flounder on through 


the mires of the world’s discouragement and discon- 
tent. As Thomas 4 Kempis said, ‘‘ He rideth easily 
enough whom the grace of God carrieth.’’ John 
Kitto was a poor boy, deaf and dumb, and brought 
up in a workhouse,—a lot hard enough to cast down 
many lives; but he trusted in God, he thought and 
wrote of God's kingdom, and he wrought great things 
before he died. It does not matter so greatly what 
we have to bear, or what genius or gift or power we 
have to bear it with, as it does over what roads of 
doubt and fear and fretfulness, or of faith and courage 
and singing, we try to bear our burden. 


KK” 
Why there Must Be Shadows 


Loftier destinies compel some present darkness, 
just as mountains cast a shadow. If life were never 
to go to a higher stage, always to stay on the present 
level, we might be able to see everything clearly, and 
understand everything perfectly even now. A boy 
complained to Thomas Arnold because certain lessons 
were so difficult, and, so far as he could see, useless ; 
Arnold said : ‘‘I cannot make you understand now of 
what use these things are going to be to you, but you 
know I am your friend. Well, as your friend, who 
knows what you are going to need, I want you to 
study these lessons.’’ Can we not believe that divine 
Love is always saying the same to us : ‘‘ As your friend, 
who knows what you are going to need, I want you to 
go through this darkness’’? Trouble and labor and 


a 


weariness are simply ways up the mountain of loftier 
destinies. Tears may be given to wash our eyes that 
we may see these loftier destinies more clearly. 


** The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light through a brief darkness.’’ 


Rejoice then even in the difficult and darkened ways ; 
the reason in them is just larger, loftier life. 


HK 
Is It Well with the Child ? 


‘‘ Ts it well with the child ?’’ was the question 
of the prophet Elisha to the sad-hearted mother in 
Shunem, whose loved and only boy lay dead in her 
upper chamber. All her earthly joy and hope were 
centered in that dear boy who had closed his eyes to 
mother and to earth. And the stricken mother an- 
swered confidently and with promptness, ‘‘ It is well.’’ 
God had given that child, and God had taken away 
from her that child, and she was ready to bless the 
name of the Lord. But there was more than rever- 
ent submission in that mother’s response. She knew 
that God could give her back that child, and even now 
she had‘come seeking the prophet’s help in pleading 
with God to restore her child. God honored that faith, 
and restored to that mother her child. God always 
honors faith. If indeed he does not give a trusting 
mother the very gift she would have, he will give her 
something better. Whatever God has done to us or 
to ours, let us know and feel ‘it is well.’’ 


A Strategic Point in Sunday-School Progress 


te of the surest safeguards of progress is inves- 
tigation. The man who does not bear with 

calmness the kindly critical, or even the hos- 
tile, penetrating, look as it runs down the page of his 
life, will perhaps miss the truth that he most needs. 
The institution that is allowed to suppose itself su- 
perior to the need of new light is by that fact already 
facing to the rear. It may be uncomfortable to be 
shaken up, but there are worse happenings. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, in one of her plantation stories, 
gives the word-picture of old Uncle Still, whose nick- 
name was appropriate enough. He was large and 
cumbersome of body, and lived on his wife's earn- 
ings. In his supreme contentment he was wont to 
say, ‘‘ Well, I feels best when I’m a-sittin’ stock 
still.’’ ‘Yas !'’ his wife would exclaim,—‘“ yas, 
and the stiller yo’ sits the stockier yo’ gits !’’ 

There is small chance for the Sunday-school to get 
‘«stocky.’’ Among its critics are found some of its 
best friends. The Sunday-school is constantly under 
kindly and under hostile criticism, some of it igno- 
rant and shallow, some of it well founded, much of it 
helping to stir the institution to better deeds and a 
keener activity. 

And on every hand one hears specific remedies for 
existing defects. There is nothing singular about this. 
At a dinner in one of our large cities Professor Walter 
A. Wyckoff, author of ‘* The Workers,’’ had spoken 
impressively to an exceptionally fine audience of men 
on some of the lacks of the church in reaching the 
laboring man. Then a prominent business man rose, 
and inquired courteously : ‘‘ Will Professor Wyckoff 
tell us what remedy there is for these evils?’’ In- 
stantly the answer flashed out: ‘‘ That's a natural 
question. But there is no remedy. There are a 
hundred remedies, and their work will not be swift ; 
but every one of us can do something personally to 
make an individual working-man feel that we are 
brothers with him.'’ So with all the Sunday-school 
problems that confront us. There is no remedy. 
There are a hundred remedies, and they are not done 
with their work in a day. 


While some have been laying stress on teacher- 
training, others have been emphasizing special lesson 
courses ; while one sees the need of better music, an- 
other longs for more convenient housing. One charges 
laxity in grading, another warns against grading to the 
extent of degrading. And now in the steady hum of 
healthy comment and criticism, one begins to hear a 
persistent note from pastors and about pastors in their 
relatlon to the school. 

The pastor himself is quick to see visions of use- 
fulness unfolding before him and his brethren. He 
is leading in the study of his own possibilities as the 
leader of the church's work in the Sunday-school, 
and every Sunday-school worker may well give heed 
to what is already one of the most significant move- 
ments of current religious effort. For in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in December, 1902, was held a meeting of 
pastors who discussed together for three days the 
work and place of the pastor in the Sunday-school, 
and the place of Sunday-school instruction in theo- 
logical seminaries. This convention was described 
in The Sunday School Times of December 27 by 
the Managing Editor ; and in the following issue 
appeared an article by President Mullins of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, on ‘‘ The 
Seminaries’ Opportunity in the Sunday-school.’’ How 
this pioneer convention was called at a peculiarly 
opportune time by Professor E. A. Fox, Secretary of the 
Kentucky Sunday-school Association, is told in this 
issue. 

Recognizing the strategic importance of the theo- 
logical seminary, influencing, as these institutions do, 
the formative period of the minister's after-work, The 
Sunday School Times, in the summer of 1902, inves- 
tigated the present amount and kind of Sunday- 
school training in a considerable number of theologi- 
cal schools. 

As showing the present relation of theological 
institutions toward the training of their students in 
Sunday-school work, an analysis is given of the an- 
swers received from seventy-four seminaries, in re- 
sponse to the more than one hundred letters of inquiry 
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sent out. The deductions are made from specific 
statements contained in these letters. 


Summary of Replies from Seminaries 
Reporting incidental instruction, which generally means in 
connection with the chair of pastoral theology . - 2 
Seminaries and schools repoming that nothing special is 
done toward instruction in Sunday-school work as such, 
Having regular study  ourses, frequently including reading 
of standard book: on Sunday-school work, and recita- 
tions and examinations 


= 
a 


:; 9 
Those in which projected re gular. courses. are now under 
consideration . : ,s Ciera Ke | 
Reporting regular lecture courses ; oe oe hia oO) ae oe 
Giving occasional and regular le ctures . . 4 
Those in which practical work in local Sunday- schools is 
the only special feature mentioned . 3 
Seminaries and schools giving both incidental instruction 
and occasional lectures from Sunday-school experts. . 2 
Giving incidental instruction and practical work in local 
Sunday-schools. . . a, 
Furnishing occasional lectures and regular courses... . 2 
Regular lectures and practical work in local schools. . . . 2 
Giving incidental instruction and regular lectures as a part 
of the curriculum... . I 
Giving incidental instruction and now planning for special 
courses. . I 
Furnishin occasional lectures and practical ‘work in local 
schools. . . five ea fea 2 
Regular lectures and regular ‘study courses . . I 
Regular courses of = and practical work in local 
schools. .... PLR, 
Total namber of siesinaries reaponding + o/ 
Total reporting incidental instruction. ......... .34 
Total reporting regular courses ........+.+046 +33 
Total reporting regular lectures . ....... H .. .13 
Total reporting nothing special ........7. = 
Total reporting occasional lectures. . ........4..0% 
‘Total reporting practical work. . ........++.2 + .-10 
Total reporting projected courses ........2.+4+4.++.+49 


It will be seen from the summary of totals that in- 
cidental instruction is the predominant idea; that 
regular lecture and regular study courses are equally 
in vogue, and naturally these often coincide ; that 
occasional lectures are slightly in advance of practical 
work ; that those who have nothing special to report 
are comparatively numerous, especially when one 
bears in mind that more than twenty-five to whom 
the inquiry was addressed did not answer ; and finally 
that three schools are now planning courses. 

Nor does the summary exhaust the interesting 
features of the answers. Three seminaries report ex- 
tensive and thorough work. The difficulty of adding 
to the present curriculum is gradually yielding to the 
real needs of the student. One professor writes : 
«Not until within the past two years have we done 
more than give the Sunday-school its small corner as 
one of the topics in pastoral theology. But we are 
beginning to give it more time and space, introducing 
some text-books and lectures."’ 

Another writes : ‘‘ The seminary is attaching, year 
by year, greater importance to pedagogic instruction 
for young ministers. It is planning as soon as pos- 
sible to develop the work, not only by special elected 
and prescribed courses in religious pedagogy, psy- 
chology of religious adolescence, etc., but we hope 
also to establish in the near future a training-school for 
Sunday-school teachers and officers and lay workers."’ 

A strikingly simple and effective method of bring- 
ing seminary students into close touch with Sunday- 
school activities and problems is that which was 
adopted last fall by a professor occupying the chair of 
Pastoral Care in an Eastern seminary. The follow- 
ing letter, which he sent to a dozen or more Sunday- 
school superintendents in his city, explains the plan : 

‘1 desire to know more of the practical workings 
of the Sunday-school, and write to you to ask you if 
you would permit me to send two young men to your 
Sunday-school for one or two months, that they may 
learn as much as possible of your methods of work. 
1 am under the impression that the clergy know too 
little of Sunday-school activities. My hope is that 
some dozen or more of the best schools of the city 
will open their doors to our young men, who will re- 
port in the class rooms and sift the different reports 
for the mutual advantage of all. Should you be will- 
ing to help me in this matter, I would like to send 
two young men through the month of October."’ 

It is increasingly evident that seminary authorities 
are planning for special and separate courses for their 
students in Sunday-school work as such. These will 
be more than a grounding in pedagogy. They will 
include practical Sunday-school leadership, and it is 
not too much to predict that men and women will be 
found whose gifts of money will endow, in more than 





This editorial, Raputher with President Mullins's article on 
“The Seminaries’ Sogerteety in the Sunday-School,”’ a 
forthcoming article b Schauffler on‘ The Pastor and the 
Sunday-School,"’ Professor Fox on ‘** How a Pastor's Sunday- 
School Institute Was Made a Success,"' and Mr. Trumbull's 
sketch of the Kentucky Pastors’ Institute, will be reprinted 
im booklet form for general distribution among pastors and 
seminaries. The booklet may be ordered from Phe Sunday 
School Times for 6 cents each, 60 cents a dozen, or $5.00 a 
hundred 
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one theological school, chairs of Sunday-school work, 
whose occupants will have opportunity to visit the 
best schools, attend conventions, and “in many ways 
keep in touch with all that is best in Sunday-school 
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management, in order ‘that the students under their 
care may, more than ever, be prepared to enter fully 
into the true and intimate and inspiring relation of 
the pastor with the school. 











“ Qea- 
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Thresholds Laid in Human Blood 


Recent reference has been made, in these pages, 
to the primitive custom of laying the foundations of 
new structures in human blood, as a mode of sacred 
covenanting between God and whoever crossed this 
blood-stained and consecrated altar. And now this 
corroboration of the truth comes from a valued Pres- 
byterian clergyman in Alaska : 


As corroborative of your statement in The Sunday School 
Times of November 29, relative to the comparatively recent 
custom of the natives of Alaska in sacrificing human beings at 
the threshold of new structures, I would say that within a year 
I have seen at Angoon, an old village near to Kilisnoo, a 
house, still occupied, which has attached to its front the scalp- 
locks of the slaves who were killed at the time of its building. 
It is well known here that this custom was common before the 
accession of the present government. 


Thus it seems that in a still occupied building 
in the United States there are to be seen to-day the 
tokens of human sacrifice offered to God in accord- 
ance with primitive religious custom. This surely is 
an indication that not all old things have wholly 
passed away. 
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Counter-Charges in the Whitman Case 

In The Sunday School Times of December 13 a 
communication from a Tacoma correspondent was 
published in this department accompanying a state- 
ment from H. K. Hines, D.D., in which the latter 
opposed the claim that Marcus Whitman saved Ore- 
gon to the United States in 1843, on the ground that 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty between the United 
States and England was concluded before Whitman 
even arrived in Washington, D.C., from the West. 
Dr. Hines also contended that Whitman had no in- 
fluential connection with the emigration from the 
East to Oregon in 1843, basing this contention on an 
extract from one of Whitman's letters, 

As bearing on these two contentions of Dr. Hines, 
the following letters are of interest. On the first 
point, the Rev. Hugh B. MacCauley, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, writes : 


I have just read in the December 13, 1902, number of The 
Sunday School Times, the cli ipping on Whitman by the Rev. 
Dr. H. K. Hines, sent by Professor Darrow. I cannot refrain 
from saying that his article, in the first part, tends to confuse 
the discussion by mixing = Whitman with the Ashburton 
treaty. He says, ‘‘ What, then, did Dr. Whitman actually 
have to do with the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842?°' And 
presently answers it ae by saying, ‘‘ Absolutely 
none, of course.’" To which I should say we can all say ‘‘ Of 
course,"’ when it appears that that treaty had little or nothing 
to do with any territory west of the Rocky Mountains, and, of 
course, did not include the Oregon country at all. It would 
be equally in point to ask whether Whitman had anything to 
do with the Louisiana purchase. It seems to me that Dr. 
Hines would make a contribution in point, if he will take up 
the connection of Dr. Whitman with events in the Oregon 

uestion between the date of the Ashburton treaty and the 

ate of a certain other treaty which was signed by Secretary 
Buchanan and the Hon. Richard Packenham in 1846. 


On Dr. Hines's second point, Mrs. L. A. M. Bos- 
worth, of Chicago, after emphatically asserting what 
Mr. MacCauley’s letter states as to there being no 
connection between the Ashburton treaty and the 
Oregon country, adds : 


Neither does any one who knows anything about the facts 
think of asserting that Dr. Whitman had charge of the emi- 
gration. His work in gathering the emigrants was mainly 
done by newspaper articles and circulars scattered broadcast 
over the land in multitudes of ways. Most of the widely 
scattered readers knew nothing of the writer. Dr. Whitman 
was not yet famous, difficult as it is for us to conceive of such 
a state of affairs. But the time was ripe, and the people came 
to the rendezvous. The company, of course, like all emigrant 
trains, organized, and elected its own captain. Dr. Whitman 
had no “delegated responsibility, and ‘‘no one,"’ no wife or 
friend even, ‘depending upon"’ him. But he did go with the 
company, and he was on hand at the critical point to defeat 
with authoritative counsel the schemes of the British, when the 
garrison at Fort Hall, hostile to immigration, would have 
persuaded the train that they must abandon their wagons at 
that point ; and he did have an experimental knowledge of the 
road beyond that made his services invaluable. 

Dr. Hines has delivered good blows, but “ 
beateth the air." They do not hit. 


as one that 


From a niece of Marcus Whitman, Martha Wise- 
well Barrett, of Sterling, Illinois, there comes the 
following letter of testimony as to Whitman's own 


utterance on his purpose. This letter was written by 
Mrs. Barrett on December 15, 1902 : 


When I was a child, between eleven and twelve years of 
age, I well remember hearing my father read, in the New 
York Tribune, that Dr. Marcus Whitman had arrived in 
Washington from Oregon, with frosted limbs and frozen feet. 
dressed in buckskin, to confer with the President. My mother, 
Mrs. Alice Whitman Wisewell, the only sister of Dr. Whit- 
man, was overjoyed at the news, saying, ‘‘That must be my 
brother Marcus."’ 

We watched the mails for further news from him, and after 
some days he reached the home of his mother, Mrs. Alice 
Whitman Loomis, who lived in Yates County, New York 
My parents at once went to my grandmother's house to see 
him, and there he told them the object-of his return to the 
East,—which was solely to sare Oregon to the United States. 

In a few days he came to my father’s house, and I heard 
from his own lips that he had returned, not for any mis- 
sionary purpose, but to try to save Oregon to our country, 
saying that its resources were invaluable. Then he told of the 
climate, the productiveness of the soil, etc., and what, in his 
estimation, the West would become in after years. 

He remained only a few days with us, but while he was 
there our house was a gathering- place for the neighbors and 
friends, who listened to his narration of his life and work. f 
well remember that one day he dressed up in his —— 
suit, that they might see his appearance as he t . jurneyed. 
remember as ae posite him in the room when he had : 
lasso in his hand is he threw over my head and drew me 
up to him, to show the manner of catching animals in the 
West. And I have not forgotten how this frightened me 
They held prayer-meetings in the evenings, and on each 
morning of his stay with us he led in family worship. He 
talked constantly to our family of his work of soul-saving. My 
father said to him one day, ‘‘ The Incians are so treacherous, 
I am afraid they will kill you, Mark,’’ to which he replied 
that the Lord would take care of him,—his life was in the 
Lord's hands. 

Dr. Whitman possessed a singularly pleasant and winning 
manner. Child as I was, I shall never forget his Christian 
bearing and conversation. Never solemn nor morose, he was 
always jovial, light-hearted, and happy. This was very hard 
for me to understand, for from the friends at home I had heard 
only of the hardships and privations of the life he had lived. 

I heard my uncle say repeatedly that he had come to Wash- 
ington at that time solely to save Oregon from the Jesuits and 
the English. He stated that he had overheard their plans to 
get possession of the land, and had at once made up his mind 
to start immediately for Washington, to prevent them from 
obtaining their desire. 

a 


Misusing Time over Bible Puzzles 


If one spends his time in worrying over seeming 
contradictions or apparent puzzles in Bible statements, 
he will lose many a privilege that he might enjoy of 
getting fresh good out of Bible truths that are abun- 
dant in God's Word. But there are Bible readers, or 
Bible students, who go on stumbling before the Bible 
puzzles. A valued correspondent in the District of 
Columbia who gets much good out of Bible truths, 
seems once in a while to be troubled by an apparent 
Bible puzzle. Thus he now writes : 

I think it would be interesting to many if you would explain 
the apparent discrepancy in the accounts of the succession of 
Solomon as king of Israel as given in the first chapter of 
1 Kings, from which it would appear that David's intention that 
Solomon should succeed him was in the nature of a private 
promise to Bathsheba, and the last two chapters of 2 Chron- 
icles, where it is shown that David had been instructed by God 
that Solomon was to be king, and build the house David was 
forbidden to build, and that the fact had been made known to 
the representatives of all the tribes. 

As to the choice of Solomon, there seems to be no 
real discrepancy in the different statements, when we 
consider the Oriental mode of speaking. The Bible 
was written by Orientals for Orientals. We must bear 
that in mind when we attempt to learn what Bible 
statements mean, or how we are to accept them. The 
Oriental speaks of whatever is done, or which comes to 
pass, as done by God. Thus when Pharaoh hardens 
his heart, it is said in the Bible that the Lord har- 
dened the heart of Pharaoh, and again that Pharaoh 
hardened his own heart. And so in many another 
seeming inconsistency. Theologians in our Western 
world say that God ordains good and permits evil, 
but an Oriental asscribes every event to God's sov- 
ereignty. And God himself says unqualifiedly in the 
Bible, by his inspired prophet (Isa. 45 : 7), ‘‘] make 
peace and create evil." In the Bible, again, we are 
told that God never repents, and again and again 
told that God did repent of his action. Yet these 
contradictions are not contradictions. And it is well 
to consider that all this does not affect our duty or our 
privileges in God's service. 
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Decision Day in the Sunday-School 


HE observance of a Decision Day in the Sunday- 
school early in the year, in February or March, 
has been customary with many schools for some 

years past, and with markedly blessed results. The 
recommendation of last November the ninth as a De- 
cision Day was not at all intended to replace the 
observance of such a day later on, in the winter or 
spring. Schools that observed the November day, 
and schools that did not, are now planning for a spe- 
cial effort to bring to Christ those in the school who 
have not yet openly confessed Him. 

The fact that Christian Endeavor Decision Day 
occurs February the first makes that Sunday a most 
opportune time for the Sunday-schools’ observance of 
the day. The following letter from John Willis Baer 
expresses the hopes of the Christian Endeavor workers 
and of the Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee as to 
this. He writes to The Sunday School Times : 


From John Willis Baer 


It was a great joy to all of us to see the splendid way in 
which The Sunday School Times advocated the last Decision 
Day. believe your paper had much to do with the splendid 
success God gave to the movement. As a member of the 
General Assembly's Evangelistic Committee, and as one in 
touch with young people, of course I am interested in this 
aggressive work: You probably know long before this that 
Christian Endeavor Day, February 1, is again to be celebrated 
as Decision Day for Christian Endeavor Societies. The 
General Assembly's Evangelistic Committee have also de- 
cided to urge that day of that week as Decision Day with 
Young People’s Societies of all kinds. We have learned that 
several of the state Sunday-school associations have already 
taken action advocating the same plan. If it seems wise to 
you, will you not also, in ‘The Sunday School Times, urge the 
adoption of this day, February 1, as another Decision Day ? 


The Sunday-schools of the entire city of Phiiadel- 
phia will observe February 1 as a Decision Day this 
year, having first held special Sunday-school meetings 
in various organized districts of the city during what 
is known as ‘‘ Philadelphia Sunday-school Week,"’ 
from January 25 to February 1. The Decision Day 
on the first Sunday in February will mark the culmi- 
nation of that week’s Sunday-school activities. This 
plan has been followed for several years in Philadel- 
phia, and is steadily growing in favor. [!\inois fol- 
lows a similar plan, and W. B. Jaccbs, the state 
secretary, recently issued a call to all Sunday-school 
workers in the state for the annual observance of 
‘*Sunday-school Week.’’ This year Ilinois has set 
February 1 to 8 as the week, observing Decision Day 
on the second Sunday in February. 


Good Suggestions from Illinois 
The following paragraph from Mr. Jacobs's circular 
is full of good suggestions : 


Whatever else is done, or not done, ti following sugges- 
tions can be carried out in any school: 1. Let the superinten- 
dent call a meeting of all officers and teachers for the first 
Sunday in February, unfold to them his plans, secure their 
co-operation, and give each one a copy of Dr. Chapman's 
booklet, ‘‘ Decision Day in the Sunday-School.’’ 2, Agree 
upon a definite hour of each day, during which hour every 
officer and teacher shall devote fen minutes to specific prayer 
for God's blessing upon the entire school, officers, teachers, 
and scholars. 3. Urge your teachers also to pray each day 
for their scholars by name, and the officers to pray daily for 
each teacher by name. 4. Appoint a twenty-minute prayer- 
meeting for Decision Day Sunday, to immediately precede 
the school hour (or, if school be held at noon, immediately 
preceding the morning church service), and request all officers 
and teachers to be present on time, so as not to lose one mo- 
ment. 5. Ask each teacher during this week to visit, if possi- 
ble, or write a personal note to absent scholars, requesting 
their attendance at Sunday-school the following Sunday. 


A Pastor’s Plan for Decision Day 

The opportunity presented to pastors to take an 
inventory of the spiritual condition of their flocks just 
now is not fully realized by all good shepherds of the 
sheep. The Rev. Alfred H. Barr of Detroit wisely 
took advantage of the opportunity presented by the 
November Decision Day, and wrote a letter to his 
Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian teachers which is char- 
acterized, not by general moralizing, but by manly, 
courageous reasoning. Its suggestions are worthy of 
study by every teacher and superintendent. 
** FELLOW-—PASTOR :"’ 
I wish I could have a little talk with each of you 
Sunday-school teachers about your class parishes. I must 
make a letter do instead. 


What I want to talk about is this: On the basis of the re- 
ports you made out for me this year and last, there are a hun- 


DEAR 


dred of our scholars from twelve to seventeen years of age who 
are members of no church. 

In my pastoral calling I find former scholars who left the 
school without becoming professing Christians. They have 
never become so since, and are now entirely indifferent to 
Christ and the church, and are deaf to any appeal I can make. 
The time for decisive religious awakening went by with them 
unutilized, and now it seems to be too late. Statistics show 
that about 120 out of every 140 Christians take the decisive 
step between the ages of ten and seventeen. 

Can we do anything to stop the drift of our one hundred into 
indifference ? 

I think we can. If each teacher will take the names of the 
scholars outside of the church, and will have, in private, a 
full and frank talk with each scholar between this and No- 
vember 9, a great deal may be done to stop the drift. 

Why set a date ? 

First, because, if we do not, it is human nature to keep put- 
ting off, and the thing is not done. Secondly, throughout our 
great Presbyterian communion the week November 2 to g is 
being set aside for such individual work. Finally, we want to 
stand with the rest of the Sunday-school world in observing 
Novernber 9 as Decision Day. 

With us this day will mean giving those to whom you have 
talked or written (for a letter is sometimes as good as a talk, 
but not often) an opportunity to signify in some quiet manner 
the decision they have made. 

Of the one hundred many are already true Christians. A 
word of encouragement, and they may be ready to confess 
Christ, or, at least, join a pastor's class. 

Many others are very careless. Some do not have Christian 
home influences. Your appeal may stir them deeply. 

As | look over your class lists, I see the same difficulties you 
see. it will be hard to speak to some. It is hard for some of 
you to speak on so personal a matter to any one. I think I 
know the excuses that will come to your mind. I ought to, for 
I have made them often enough to myself. 

** My scholars will raise doubts I cannot answer.’’ ‘Try to 
hold them to the main question, the character and claims of 
Christ. 

‘| have already asked them to confess Christ and join the 
Church, and nothing came of it." Try again. The next time 
may win them. 

‘** My scholars are so indifferent.”’ 
indifferent. They most need him, 

‘**Others could do more with them than [."" But you are 
responsible for your influence. Still get the help of others. A 
word to the parents may be wise. Set other Christian scholars 
to work. ‘Tell me where I can help. 

My hope is that a large number of our scholars will be ready 
to go into pastor's classes for careful instruction. Those who 
are ready can then unite with the church at the January 
communion. 

Some will question whether those who take a stand on this 
matter so young will hold out. The assured facts of the case 
confirmed by such investigators as Professor Coe or Professor 
Starbuck, and by multitudes of Christian workers, show that 
they are more likely to stand the test of time than those who 
give themselves to God later in life. 

Shut up in my room, how I have gone up and down that 
school room from class to class in thought and prayer! I 
have not omitted one teacher, new or old. 

You will forgive this long letter, I could not but write it. 

Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED H. BARR. 


The report referred to in the letter was the annual 
report of the teachers to the pastor. It is a printed 
blank giving in order: Age, if under twenty ; name 
of present scholars, grade, residence, and answer to 
No. 3, which is ‘* What church do parents belong 
to?" An explanatory note calls for full baptismal 
name, the underscoring of names of scholars who are 
members of ‘‘ our church,’’ an answer as to whether 
pupils have been visited lately, and whether pupils 
visit teacher. Irregular scholars’ names are to be 
indicated, and those who left during the year. 


The Value of Careful Preparation 

A Canadian Sunday-school, the Dundas Centre 
Methodist, of London, Ontario, has followed an ad- 
mirable and carefully prepared plan. The pastor, 
the Rev. C. T. Scott, tells of their Decision Day of 
last year : 


Christ came to call the 


Decision Day in our Sunday-school came at the close of 
special services which had been conducted for three weeks. 
On the Sunday oor we had a teachers’ prayer-meeting, 
before the school assembled, and prepared for personal con- 
versation with the classes upon the necessity of immediate de- 
cision for Christ. Cards were given out in the classes to all 
who were not already acknowledged Christians, with the re- 
quest that they make the matter of decision a subject of daily 
prayer for the week, and return the cards on Decision Day, 
whether signed or unsigned. We had two kinds of cards: 
One for adults, in which was a request to be united with some 
branch of the Christian church ; and one for juniors, which 
contained a covenant, to be signed by parent or guardian, who 
would agree to assist the child to keep the decision made. 

On Decision Day the teaching of the lesson was again taken 
up, in a personal way, for a short time, and the cards were 
collected. ‘lhen the pastor took charge of the school. He 
talked for a short time. A season of prayer followed. Then 
a hymn was sung, during which the primary classes were per- 


mitted to retire, and all persons who had not yet made a de- 
cision for Christ, and were not prepared to do so to-day, were 
also allowed to leave the room. Of course, the great majority 
of the school remained. In this after-meeting the pastor 
pointed out the way to Christ, and especially emphasized the 
necessity to (1) accept him, (2) confess him, (3) follow him 
The session then closed with a season of short, earnest prayers 
for those who had decided for Christ through this service, and 
in this prayer season nearly all the teachers of the school par- 
ticipated publicly. 

Of the cards returned, there were sixteen ageee by atults 
and twenty-six signed by juniors. All of the latter, with the 
exception of one, were endorsed by a parent or guardian. 

In order to let the parents become fully aware of 
what was being done, and also in order to give time 
for thought and reflection, the Central United Presby- 
terian Sabbath School of Omaha, Nebraska, sent the 
the following letter to those who were not confessed 
Christians. Accompanying the letter were a De- 
cision Day card and the leaflet giving Dr. J. R. 
Miiler’s article from The Sunday School Times. 


DEAR FRIEND AND SCHOLAR: 

The enclosed ieafiet will tell you the purpose of ‘* De- 
cision Day.’’ ‘The pledge card herewith explains itself. We 
need only to add for ourselves, and in behalf of your teacher, 
who is also your dear friend, that we all join in the hope and 
the prayer that you will now take a stand for Jesus Christ, and 
accept the salvation he has offered you. Pray over it, talk it 
over with your parents, or your teacher, or both, Then, if 
you see your way clear, sign this card, and return to your 
teacher next Sabbath. 

Our pastor will arrange for a class of those so expressing a 
desire to lead the Christian life, instructing them in what it 
means to be a Christian, and the duties and privileges of a 
church-member, this class to meet once a week until the next 
communion service, when you will formaily be received into 
the church, if you still so desire. ‘Thus you or your parents 
need not fear that you are not well enough informed before you 
unite with the church. 

Should you prefer to unite with some other church than 
ours, you are at liberty todo so. Our great desire is that you 
become a Christian, and enrolled somewhere as one of Christ's 
followers. 

May God be with you, and the Holy Spirit guide you, 

four sincere friends, 
JOHN M. Ross, Pastor. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, Suff. 
A Mother’s Last Hours Made Glad 

A touching illustration of the blessing that Decision 
Day has brought into many a school and home is 
given in the following letter from a Pennsylvania 
reader who had followed the Times’ suggestions : 

We: held Decision Day in our school (St. Andrew's Re- 
formed), and fifty-seven scholars decided for Christ. Of that 
number there was one little girl of about twelve years of age 
Her mother died a few days afterward, and this fact of her 
little daughter's decision to lead a Christian life was a matter 
of great comfort in her last hours on earth. I thank you for 
having put that timely and helpful article in The Sunday 
School Times. 

In this igsue of The Sunday School Times Dr. Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut contributes a significant article on 
‘*The Sunday-School as a Soul Winner.’’ The 
leaflet giving Dr. J. R. Miller's article, ‘‘ What Am 
I Asked to Do on Decision Day?’’ to be handed to 
the scholar in advance of the day, may be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times for one dollar a hun- 
dred copies, or at the same rate for less. Decision Day 
cards, and Consecration cards to be used on Decision 
Day by confessed Christians, can also be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times at the rate of fifty 
cents a hundred. 

b 


Who Arrives First ? 


‘Last Sunday thirteen classes in the school 
gathered in their places, visiting and talking with 
each other, which was proper, but without their 
teachers. The teachers were in the room. No mo- 
ment is so important to the teacher, and no oppor- 
tunity so priceless, as when the scholars are assembling. 
This is the teacher's golden chance, and the teacher 
should be the first one there. ‘Oh! but there is 
visiting to do.’ ‘I must speak to this one and that 
one.’ Which is more important, that class of souls, 
or that few moments of social time? The latter is 
good, but the former is vifa/ to the success of the 
teacher. The teacher who is in his place before any 
of the scholars are, to greet each as he comes, and 
thus get into his heart, will find it much easier to 
teach, and his work wiil be more effective. Do all 
the visiting possible between services, but not to the 
neglect of your class.''"—From ‘' The Helper,’’ pub- 
lished by the Washington Street Congregational Church 
and Sunday-school of Toledo, Ohio. 
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Biblical Discoveries that Have 


Stirred the World 


V. The Knight of the Romantic Spade 


F EVER a man was born the roman- 

tic dreamer, without the need of an 

| education to produce it, surely such a 

‘4 man was Austen Henry Layard. He 

was born March 5, 1817, in Paris, and 

Ka his parents were English of Huguenot 

descent. His education was a patch- 

work of many hues and of ill-assorted materials. 

He gathered it here and there in England, in 

France, and in Italy. It began with the reading 

of the Arabian Nights (apologies to the dear people 

who doubt whether any education can be secured 

except in the arithmetics), and was colored and re- 

fined by many long hours spent in the great galleries 

of painting and sculpture. He lacked the splendid 

training which the classics have given many genera- 

tions of Englishmen, and the changes from place to 

place seemed to make impossible the training for the 

law to which the family councils had destined him. 

The old Huguenot blood seemed to reveal itself in 

an almost Gallic spirit in him, and a restless fever in 

his blood made England seem very tame. He there- 

fore determined to seek his fortune in Ceylon, and live 
out his life amid its color and warmth. 


The Youth of Twenty-two Visits the Orient 

In 1839, Austen Henry Layard, then only twenty- 
two years of age and very boyish in appearance, set 
out for the overland journey to the Orient, accom- 
panied by Edward Ledwich Mitford. At this late 
day it is rather amusing to read Mitford's story of 
their wanderings, and see how completely Mitford 
himself filled the whole field of his own vision, and 
how little a figure the bright young Layard seemed to 
him to be. But Layard looks bigger from this dis- 
tance than does Mitford,—for so the judgments of 
posterity do often reverse the relations of those who 
were participants in the same experiences. Layard 
had not only read the ‘‘Arabian Nights,'’ but had 
studied Fellowe's ‘‘ Travels in Asia Minor,’’ and 
perused the accounts which Claudius James Rich had 
written of his discoveries. All these had inspired 
him with a desire to see something of that wonderful 
Orient in which the Semitic people had done such 
great deeds. The reader of former articles in this 
series of papers will remember that Claudius James 
Rich had made important pioneer excavations in 
Babylonia and Assyria,’ and Layard wished to see 
how these mounds looked. His desires were grati- 
fied, and on May to, 1840, Layard and Mitford stood 
in the town of Mosul and looked across the river 
Tigris at the great mounds, beneath which lay the 
buried remains of ancient Nineveh. He began at 
ence to dream dreams, and years afterwards wrote 
thus of his first feelings: ‘‘ These huge mounds of 
Assyria made a deeper impression upon me, gave rise 
to more serious thought and more earnest reflection, 
than the temples of Baalbec or the theaters of lonia."’ 
Ah, Mr. Layard, the virus has begun to work! The 
ruins of Nineveh, mud-covered though they are, seem 
more inviting than the tropical groves of Ceylon, 
rich and beautiful though they are. The two com- 
panions floated down the Tigris toward Baghdad, 
and, as they passed the mound of Nimroud, Layard’s 
impressions became overmastering. Hear him, wiz- 
ard that he is, tell of it. 


Layard’s Lifetime Purpose Formed 

‘« It was evening as we approached the spot. The 
spring rains had clothed the mounds with the richest 
verdure, and the fertile meadows which stretched 
around it were covered with flowers of every hue. 
Amidst this luxuriant vegetation were, partly con- 
cealed, a few fragments of bricks, pottery, and ala- 


baster, upon which might be traced the well-defined — 


wedges of the cuneiform character. Did not these 
remains mark the nature of the ruin, it might have 
been confounded with a natural eminence. A long 
line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retaining 
the appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from 
its base, and formed a vast quadrangle. The river 
flowed at some distance from them ; its waters, swollen 
by the melting of the snows on the Armenian hills, 
were broken into a thousand foaming whirlpools by 
an artificial barrier built across the stream. On the 


' See the article on “ Diplomats as Mound-Diggers,” in The Sunday 
School Times, March 8, 1902, pp 129, 130. . 


By Prof. Robert W. Rogers, 
Ph. D., D.D., LL. D., F.R.G.S. 


eastern bank the soil had been washed away by the 
current, but a solid mass of masonry still withstood 
its impetuosity. It was, in fact, one of those 
monuments of a great people to be found in all the 
rivers of Mesopotamia, which were undertaken to in- 
sure a constant supply of water to the innumerable 
canals spreading like network over the surrounding 
country, and which, even in the days of Alexander, 
were looked upon as the works of an ancient nation. 
No wonder that the traditions of the present inhab- 
itants of the land should assign them to one of the 
founders of the human race. The Arab was telling 
me of the connection between the dam and the city 
built by Athur, the lieutenant of Nimrod, the vast 
ruins of which were now before us,—of its purpose as 
a causeway for the mighty hunter to cross to the 
opposite palace, now represented by the mound of 
Hammum Ali, and of the histories and fate of kings 
of a primitive race, still the favorite theme of the in- 
habitants of the plain of Shinar, when the last glow of 
twilight faded away, and I fell asleep as we glided 
onward to Baghdad. My curiosity had been greatly 
excited, and from that time I formed the design of 
thoroughly examining, whenever it might be in my 
power, these singular ruins.”’ 

In that last sentence, which I have taken the liberty 
to place in italics, Layard expressed a resolution 
which changed his whole life, and made his name 
famous. He went on with Mitford as far as Hama- 
dan, Persia, and then abandoned Ceylon altogether 
and turned back. He had seen many other interest- 
ing scenes between Mosul and Hamadan, and it was 
two years lacking only one month before he stood 
again in the wretched streets of Mosul. But a great 
change had come in those years, for he now found 
Botta in Mosul as French consular agent, and busily 
engaged in the beginnings of excavations upon the 
site of Nineveh. Layard had no funds with which 
to begin elsewhere, and therefore proceeded on to 
Constantinople, intending to return to England and 
seek aid. At Constantinople he found a frtend, of 
whom he had cause to be proud, in the person of Sir 
Stratford Canning (afterwards Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe), the British Ambassador. He sent Layard to 
Salonica on a special mission for the embassy, and, 
when he returned, listened to his story of the mounds, 
and sympathized with his eagerness to excavate them. 
The ambassador contributed sixty pounds, to which 
Layard added an equal amount collected among 
other friends, and with this small amount began one 
of the most memorable of all archeological exploring 
expeditions. 


** Hasten to the Diggers!” 


Layard began operations, near the close of the year 
1845, in the mound of Nimroud, the site of the city 
of Calah, which Shalmaneser I made the capital of 
the country about 1300 B.C. He had at first only 
six natives to assist in the work, and his success was 
not encouraging. He was plagued almost beyond 
endurance by the pasha, and by the fanaticism of 
some of the Arabs. But in February, 1846, when 
Layard was returned to the mound from a visit to a 
neighboring shaykh, he was met by two of his Arab 
workmen with exciting news, which Layard thus 
describes : 

‘*On approaching me they stopped. ‘ Hasten, O 
Bey !' exclaimed one of them,—< hasten to the dig- 
gers, for they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, 
it is wonderful, but it is true! We have seen him 
with our eyes. There is no god but God,’ and, both 
joining in this pious exclamation, they galloped off, 
without further words, in the direction of their tents. 

«On reaching the ruins, I descended into the new 
trench, and found the workmen, who had already 
seen me as I approached, standing near a heap of 
baskets and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced and 
asked for a present to celebrate the occasion, the 
Arabs withdrew the screen they had hastily con- 
structed, and disclosed an enormous human head 
sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. 
They had uncovered the upper part of a figure, the 
remainder of which was still buried in the earth. 1 
saw at once that the head must belong to a winged 
lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and Per- 
sepolis. It was in admirable preservation. The 
expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of 
the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art 
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scarcely to be looked for in the works of so remote a 
period."’ 

This was Layard’s first great discovery, and when 
these colossal figures had made the long journey to 
London, and were safely set up in the British Museum, 
his popular fame was assured. The British Museum 
made a special grant of funds to continue the work, 
and after a short cessation excavations were renewed 
in October, 1846. In this winter campaign Layard 
had the intelligent and devoted assistance of Hor- 
muzd Rassam, whose significance as an independent 
explorer will demand recognition in a later paper. 


The Memorable Achievements that Followed 

With a iarger force of workmen, the results achieved 
surpassed his fondest expectations. He uncovered 
the palace of Shalmaneser, and cleared out room after 
room, revealing the great inscribed alabaster slabs 
with which they were wainscoated. Superbly fash- 
ioned monuments, decorated with bas-reliefs and cov- 
ered with historical records in the Assyrian language, 
were brought to light after their age-long entombment. 
Nothing like these achievements had ever been heard 
of before. The work might have been carried on to 
higher triumphs, but in June, 1847, the means were 
exhausted, and Layard had to return to Europe in the 
hope of securing more. Two years passed away in 
the writing of the accounts of his exploration, in the 
service of the diplomatic corps, and in the securing of 
funds. In the winter of 1849 he was back again in 
the East, accompanied by the indefatigable Rassam, 
and by Mr. F. Cooper, artist, and Dr. Sandwith, phy- 
sician. In this expedition he discovered, in the 
mound of Kuyunjik, the vast palace of Sennacherib, 
explored the mounds of Neby Yunus, Kalah Shergat, 
and even Khorsabad. Everywhere he made discov- 
eries of clay tablets inscribed with the varied litera- 
ture of the ancient Assyrians. From his headquarters 
he made excursions into various parts of the country, 
examining, with a discriminating intelligence, numer- 
ous mounds, and describing them. Among these was 
Niffer, the ancient Nippur, where Professor Hilprecht, 
at the head of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has since had such un- 
paralleled success. 

In 1852 Layard returned to England, where he 
wrote the narrative of his expedition and prepared the 
copies of his newly discovered inscriptions for publi- 
cation. Great as were all these discoveries, perhaps 
his greatest service to science lay in the narrative of 
the expedition. Other men have dug up mounds 
both before and since Layard’s day, but it seems to 
me a just and discriminating judgment that no one 
of them has ever written an account of any expedition 
equal to his. Layard’s books are full of a wonderful 
inspiring enthusiasm that begets enthusiasm in the 
reader's heart. His descriptions of mounds, of the 
work of excavation, and of the cares, anxieties, and 
thrilling joys of the explorer, are full of life, color, 
and reality. To these splendid gifts, natural or ac- 
quired, he added the power of biblical comparison. 
He could take some old dusty inscription and so de- 
scribe its significance that the reader felt its real im- 
portance to consist in its power to confirm or illustrate 
the Scriptures. These gifts stirred all England, and 
from that day to this every expedition has profited by 
the enthusiasm that Layard awakened. ‘* Why send 
an expedition to dig up buried cities ?’'’says the prac- 
tical man. ‘*Oh!’’ replies Layard’s reader, ‘‘ you 
may find things to shed light on the Bible.’’ Of 
course, men ought to be interested in archaeology and 
in Assyriology for their own sake. But experience 
has taught us all that men are more interested in one 
little tablet that has some biblical bearing than in ten 
thousand that declare only the ways of Nineveh or 
Babylon. Layard is the father of all those who use 
tablets in that way, and they are as numerous as the 
descendants of Jubal, who was ‘‘ the father of all such 
as handle the harp and pipe.”’ 

Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Big Beech-Tree’s Story 


A story for the ‘“‘ Children at Home," to be concluded 
in a later issue. 


By W. H. Johnson 


- ELL mea story,"’ said the little Beech-tree to 
the big one. 
‘« Well, stop rustling your leaves, then, and 
I will tell you about the little friends that have come 
to visit me during the past year.’’ 
So the little tree kept its leaves quite still, and this 
is the big tree’s story. 
**It was a year ago last fall that I heard two little 
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boys coming up the hill from that house with the 
vines over the porch, and their papa was with 
them.”’ 

«« Was it the two little fellows they call Odie and 
Budge ?"’ the little tree asked. ; ; 

«Yes, the same ones. Odie had a little wire box in 
his hands, and just as they were coming over the steep 
place by the Elm-tree, Budge was saying, ‘ Poor little 
mousie, don’t be afraid; kittie can’t have you.’ 
Then they let the mousie out of the box, right by the 
big hollow place down by my roots, and he came 
running clear up here into my arms, and told me all 
about it. He had a little cousin who lived in the 
cellar of the house where the little boys live, and so 
he went there ona visit. While he and his cousin 
were running around the cellar in the dark, he 
smelled something good in a little wire box, and went 
in to get it. Then a little door closed up behind him, 
and he could not get out. In the morning the little 
boys found him, and said at first that they were going 
to give him to kittie. But when their papa looked at 
him, he said, ‘ Why, see what pretty white feet he has, 
and what bright big eyes! He isn’t a house mouse 
at all, but a white-footed mouse. We don’t want to 
kill him. Let's take him up to the big Beech-tree 
and let him go.’ So the little mousie lives here yet, 
and has a nice warm nest in the hollow root that rus 
right out toward you, little tree."’ 

‘¢ That isn’t all, —is it ?’’ said the little tree. 

‘‘Oh, no! I’ve just begun. Soon after that my 
leaves turned yellow, and then brown, and then they 
all fell off, just as they do every year when the cool 
weather comes.”’ 

‘« 1 don’t believe mine will,’’ said the little Beech. 
‘*T hold on to them too tightly.’ 

‘«Just wait till the frost pinches your fingers, and 
you will not feel so much like holding on. But you 
mustn’t stop my story. After my leaves were all on 
the ground, one sunshiny afternoon, Odie and Budge 
came up here with two little girls and a yellow dog. 
Margaret and Ruth and Iris were their names. They 
raked my leaves all up in a great heap, with the 
leaves of the Maple-trees across the path, and buried 
one another in them, and laughed and shouted till 
the littie white-footed mouse was scared nearly out of 
his wits. 

‘* Then the weather was cold and rainy for a while, 
and hardly anybody came to see me but the blue 
jays, who always come that time of the year to eat 
the little nuts that grow on my twigs. Terribly noisy 
fellows they are,—always quarreling with some of the 
other birds or the squirrels ; but then I like to have 
them around, after all, for they are here to keep me 
company when so many other birds go away for the 
winter. 

‘Soon the snow began to come, and sometimes it 
covered me all over, even to the least little twigs, just 
as white as that cloud you can see, ifryou will lean 
over a little, and peep up between these two limbs. I 
know I was pretty with the snow on me, for I saw 
Odie and Budge, with their papa and mama, all look- 
ing out the window at me. The next night old Mr. 
Screech Owl came up here from the big Gum-tree, 
and found this hole where one of my limbs was 
broken off by a wind-storm. The yellow-hammers 
had had a nest in it the summer before, but they had 
all gone away for the winter. Old Mr. Screech Owl 
liked the place so well that he made up his mind to 
stay. The hole opened on the sunny side, and so, 
every sunshiny day, he would sit in his front door in 
the sunshine. Odie and Budge found out he was 
there, and so they would come up under my limbs, 
and peep at him, and pound on my trunk with sticks, 
and shout, to see if he would fly away ; but he would 
just sit there and blink his eyes, or else drop down 
into the hole out of sight. 

‘‘In the spring the yellow-hammers came back 
again, and, of course, they wanted their old home. 
Mr. Yellow-hammer hopped up to the hole, and was 
just going down in to see if things were us he left 
them, when he saw two big bright eyes down there 
in the dark. Then he flew up to this little limb, and 
set up a loud cry, so that all the birds which were 
near enough to hear came to see what was the mat- 
ter. Then Mr. Yellow-hammer went to the hole 
again, and stuck his head down as far as he could 
and scolded ; but Mr. Owi just snapped his beak to- 
gether to show how he could bite, and then threw 
himself on his back, and stuck his sharp claws right 
up towards the yellow-hammer’s eyes. That scared 
the yellow-hammer so badly that he flew clear up to 
the top limb. Then a big blue jay went up to the 
hole to see whether he could scare the owl out, but it 
was no use. As long as none of them could get into 
the hole behind him he was not afraid. So the yel- 
hammer flew away, but he came back the next day 
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to take another look, and found that the screech-owl 
had moved out in the night.’ He didn’t want to be 
bothered any more, so he had gone back to the big 
Gum-tree to live.’’ 

‘*Well, what did the yellow-hammer do then ?’’ 
the little Beech-tree asked. 

‘«Oh! he went off and found his mate, and they 
built their nest over again, and raised a nest full of 


a 


* Wy 


little yellow-hammers,—ugly little things until they 
were big enough to fly, and hungry as bears all the 
time. The old birds had to hunt from daylight to 
dark to find enough worms for them to eat."’ 

*«See that shower coming !'’ said the little tree. 

«Yes, we'll get a drink now, and finish the story 
afterwards.’’ 

GRANVILLE, O. 
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The Sunday-School as a Soul-Winner 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Suggestions for Decision Day 


r/VERY generation has its own way of 
doing its own work. We do not build 
houses, nor warm them, nor light them, 
as did our fathers; and our children in 
school are not taught any one of ‘the 
as we were. New times demand new 





three R’s"’ 
fashions, and this principle seems to hold even in the 
methods of bringing men to Christ. 

Until a few years ago, for more than half a cen- 
tury, the most successful plan of drawing people to 
faith in Christ was that of ‘‘the revival,’’ either in 
the local church, or through a union of the churches 


in a town or city. The larger number of church- 
members now over forty years of age were brought 
to Christ-and the church through revivals. All of us 
can recall the great revivals and the great revivalists 
of the earlier days, when the churches were thronged 
with serious hearers, among whom were many who 
did not attend the ordinary services. A mysterious 
fascination drew even open, out-breaking sinners to 
these gatherings, and held them there, even while 
personal appeals were made to them. The revival 
of other days had its defects, but there is no doubt 
that, through it, multitudes became followers of 
Christ. 

For cause or causes—I think several might be 
assigned—the revival, as a method of Christian work, 
has lost its grip upon the age. None of the famous 
evangelists of a quarter-century ago—men like 
Moody and Whittle and B. Fay Mills before his sad 
eclipse of faith (may his sun yet shine forth again !)— 
found their work as successful after 1890 as it had 
been ten years before. Two years ago an earnest 
evangelist in the West said to me that he found ‘‘ five 
times the same effort bringing less than one-fifth the 
fruit’’ of other days. Often, when a series of re- 
vival meetings is announced, scarcely any attend 
except the faithful few, and even the ‘leading 
church-members’’ are rarely present. More than 
once, by invitation of a pastor, I have preached at a 
revival service a sermon addressed to the unsaved, 
and learned afterward that every person present was 
a member of the church. Once the revival was the 
only sensation in the community during the winter 
months. Now all the year the world has its round of 
pleasures apart from the church, and between the 
church-going and the non-church-going classes, there 
is a great gulf fixed. 

Some pastors who have received their training 
under the old conditions now find themselves unable 
to adjust themselves to the new. They know how to 
‘*put in the rousements,’’ and stir up a crowd, but 
they know not what to do when the crowd fails to 
appear. They could shake the tree, and gather fruit 
by the basketful, but they have no knack at hand 
picking. They can aim their heavy guns at a bat- 
talion of sinners, but cannot use the rifle in sharp- 
shooting. It is to all Christian workers indeed a 
serious question how souls are to be won for Christ 
now at the opening of the new century. 

I believe that the key to the situation lies in the 
Sunday-school. Here is a field not far away, but at 
home ; not inaccessible, but ready to hand; not with 
few isolated individual souls, but with great masses 
of people; a field not slow in growth, but already 
white unto the harvest. It contains the material for 
evangelistic work,—the people who are near the king- 
dom, yet not within its walls. What would the pastor 
who expects to open a series of revival meetings give 
if he could be sure of seeing on the opening night 
one hundred people before him who are not church- 
members? Yet that is what the pastor might per- 
haps have seen in his own Sunday-school on Sunday 
afternoon or morning. Why not begin his work of 
soul-winning right there where are the souls to be 
won? It has been my conviction for some years past 


that, if pastors would give half the forethought in 
planning, and energy in working, to the Sunday- 
school which many are still giving to draw to the 
church the non-church-going masses who still refuse 
to conie, they would find a better recompense for 
their labor. 

And in instances when we read of a revival in a 
church, an analysis of the harvest gathered will show 
that nearly all of the souls won have been those from 
the Sunday-school. That institution now supplies 
the church with about eighty-five per cent of its mem- 
bers, and might give even more if it were worked, 
first as an aggressive agency to bring people to its 
sessions, and then as an evangelistic agency to win 
them to Christ. 

These people in the Sunday-school whom we 
awkwardly, and not with perfect justice, call ‘*un- 
converted,’’ are not all children. - Many of them are 
young people from sixteen to twenty-five years of 
age, who must either be brought into the church soon 
or drift away from its influence. And the children, 
from sixteen down to ten years,—why should they not 
be brought to Christ, and grow up as disciples ? 

On one occasion, as pastor, I received into the 
church a goodly row of children and young people. 
After the service a trustee remarked, ‘‘I sized up the 
lot, and concluded that there was less than five 
dollars of subscriptions in the whole crowd!’’ In 
answer, I said to him, ‘‘ When you joined the church 
some one may have said the same thing; but you 
know that when you came into the church you 
brought a great deal more than five dollars with 
you!’’ TI have not the names of those young peo- 
ple before me, and do not know who they are, ot 
where they are to-day ; but I have the list of a dozen 
boys whom I received into a church a generation ago. 
One of them is the treasurer of that church ; another 
is, or was recently, its superintendent; one, a boy of 
whom, at the time, I had the least expectation of any, 
has since been the principal of a normal school with 
more than six hundred students, was conducting some 
time ago a Bible class of more than two hundred 
young people, and his pastor said to me that, in his 
judgment, he was the most useful layman of his 
church in the entire state. Let us see in these boys 
and girls what our Lord sees in them,—not what they 
are, but what they may become in the future years. 

There should be held, not once in the year, but 
several times, ‘‘ Decision Day’’ in the Sunday- 
school. Let me give a few suggestions concerning it. 

1. Let the day be fixed in advance, and made 
known to the teachers, that due and careful prepara- 
tion may be given, but let it not be announced in 
advance to the school. 

2. On the day fixed let all the teachers be assem- 
bled for prayer half an hour before the opening of 
the school. Strong effort should be made to have 
every teacher present at this fore-meeting, and in it 
every teacher should offer a prayer aloud, however 
short, for his own class and for the school. 

3. Let the lesson be shortened on this occasion, 
but never entirely omitted. 

4. Let all under ten years of age be dismissed, or 
have a meeting of their own, with appropriate exer- 
cises for little children, in a separate room. On no 
account should the older scholars and primary chil- 
dren be kept together for Decision Day. 

5. After the lesson, allow some time agreed upon 
beforehand for teachers to talk personally with their 
pupils with regard to the duty of immediate conse- 
cration to Christ, and of confession of him. 

6. Let the pastor make an appeal for decision. It 
is his place to take this part, but let him be careful 
not to make it emotional or exciting. Let him tell 
no pathetic stories, and call forth no tears. Men and 
women may rightly be stirred up, but not children. 
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The child who cries loses all command of itself, and, 
if it is a boy, is ashamed of it afterward. Let the 
decision be made calmly, thoughtfully, but in what- 
ever outward form may be deemed wisest. 

7. In the most successful Decision Day service 
that I ever saw the teachers arose one by one, and 
gave some such report as this: ‘* There are eight 
scholars in my class, of whom seven are present. 
Three are already members of the church, and three 
others have to-day promised to become Christians."’ 


8. Let the names and addresses of those who have ‘ 
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pledged themselves to the service of Christ be taken 
by the teachers and given to the pastor ; and imme- 
diately after the session of the school let a meeting of 
these young people be held under the care of the 
pastor, and let every one be watched over, cared for, 
and, as soon as it can be wisely done, be received 
into the church. 

The work is one, the methods of doing it are many. 
But, in whatever way, let us make the Sunday-school 
a winner of souls. 

Morristown, N. J. 


‘<i 


The World’s Convention at Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


This article, with further information about the Jerusalem Sunday-school Convention, has been 
put into a handsome sixteen-page booklet by the World’s Sunday-school Executive Committee, 
which will be mailed free of charge to any one, upon application to The Sunday School Times. 





OING to Jerusalem"’ now has a significance 
never before attached to it. ‘' Going to 
Jerusalem ?'’ is a question that Sunday- 
school people are asking each other, and 
will continue to ask and answer affirma- 
tively during the year to come, until the word goes out 
that no more delegates can be accommodated. That 
which has for years been an unfulfilled dream in the 
hearts of certain Sunday-school leaders is going to be 
a reality. It began to take definite form in June, 
1902, when at Denver, Colorado, the Tenth Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention listened to an 
eloquent but unvarnished recital of the possibilities 
and difficulties of a World's Convention at Jerusalem, 
and, after thoughtful deliberation, heartily endorsed 
it. Then the English Sunday-school brethren decided 
that if Americans could compass the six thousand 
miles of ocean to get to the Holy City, England would 
gladly fall in line. Thus the World's Sunday-school 
Executive Committee is a unit in the matter, and its 
members—‘‘ men who do things "’ in other lines than 
Sunday-school work merely—are devoting nights and 
days to making a success of this memorable under- 
taking. 

The Significant Appropriateness of the Plan 

Though tremendous in its scope, it is yet a most 
natural and appropriate thought that the world’s Sun- 
day-school workers, those who are devoting their lives 
to the study and practice of the great Teacher's 
methods and doctrines, should assemble themselves 
together for fellowship and inspiration in the land 
where he lived, where every stone and hill and stream 
speaks of him, where his memory is still green, where 
his earthly life went out that all might live. 

Our Lord's chosen method of Bible exposition and 
character-training was that of teaching. His conver- 
sations with individual pupils—the disciples, Nico- 
demus, the woman of Samaria, the rich young ruler 
—are models of teaching-methods for all time. Yet 
it is not possible for any one in this part of the world 
to understand the Bible in its richness, nor the full 
significance of all our Lord's allusions to the life and 
customs and localities of the Orient, without a knowl- 
edge of that land itself and its people. The books 
and writings of travelers and of Oriental dwellers are 
doing much to fill this need. But no book can ever 
take the place of a first-hand knowledge of what has 
been called the ‘‘ Fitth Gospel,’*—the land of Pales- 
une, 


How a Holy Land Visit Impressed a City Pastor 

A New York pastor, Dr. John Balcom Shaw, wrote 
in The Sunday School Times of his impressions and 
experiences upon his first visit to the Holy Land : 

‘A peculiar feeling takes you under its control 
when you enter Galilee, and holds you within its spell 
until you again cross its boundary. So closely was 
this division of Palestine linked with the earthly life 
of our Lord that it seems almost possible to step in 
the very footprints left by his frequent journeyings up 
and down through this province. Nowhere is the 
tourist more independent of tradition than here. He 
knows that Jesus must have sat often upon the hill back 
of Nazareth, and looked off into the outside world, and, 
climbing up thither, immediate communion with the 
Nazarene seems accorded him. He strolls out to the 
Virgin's fountain, on the edge of Nazareth, feeling 
that his feet touch the very soil that the boy Christ 
daily trod. He continues his journey to the Sea of 
Galilee, assured that he is passing over the self-same 
road which the Master was undoubtedly wont to take. 
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He takes a boat and moves out into the lake, certain, 
beyond a doubt, that Jesus often looked upon the 
scene that is there before him. Nothing but its well- 
nigh absolute desertion differentiates it from the Gali- 
lee of two millenniums ago. If any one with average 
depth of soul can follow a route like this in the spirit 
I have indicated, and come home disenchanted, he is 
made of clay I know not of."’ 


A Long-awaited Opportunity 

Almost every Christian worker expects some day to 
visit Palestine. To many such the Fourth World's 
Sunday-school Convention at Jerusalem will bring the 
opportunity for which they have waited. The cost of 
the entire trip will be less, in view of its completeness 
and comforts and exceptional advantages, than would 
be probable otherwise. The good-fellowship of hun- 
dreds of others with the same interests, the freedom 
from the annoyance and unpleasantness of promis- 
cuous foreign travel, the guidance of experts through 
the Holy Land itself, the foresight and advance pro- 
vision for one’s every need, —all these advantages are 
such that Sunday-school workers will quickly recog- 
nize and avail themselves of them. 

One of the greatest attractions of the tour will be 
the presence and lectures, from time to time, of promi- 
nent biblical experts, professors, missionaries, writers, 
and the like, who are being secured to add to the 
practical value of this trip. Their addresses will be 
made both on the ocean voyages and in Palestine, 
Egypt, and elsewhere. 


Devotional Meetings on Sacred Sites 

Another unique feature of this trip, especially at- 
tractive to Christian workers, will be the several meet- 
ings of a devotional character to be held at various 
points of sacred interest. The first service of this 
sort will be on Sunday, March 27, at Mars Hill. Still 
others planned for are by the Sea of Galilee, the 
Mount of Olives, Gethsemane, Bethany, Bethlehem 
Hills (overlooking the wheat-field of Boaz), Calvary, 
and The Garden. The lasting impressiveness and 
inspiration of these meetings amid such surroundings 
can hardly be overestimated. 

The Committee proposes to make music a specially 
attractive feature during the cruise, not only at the 
convention in Jerusalem, but on shipboard. A spe- 
cial book is in preparation, to combine hymns and 
music commemorative of the scenes to be visited and 
the subjects to be discussed, as well as others not 
localized, but generally helpful and inspiring. A 
choir will be organized on shipboard to render the 
special selections not suited to the larger company. 

The preparation and direction of the musical work 
has been intrusted to Professor W. B. Chamberlain, 
who occupies the Chair of Sacred Music in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, and who for many years 
was a professor in Oberlin College, and directed the 
great First Church Choir of that institution. His 
services have been frequently sought for Sunday- 
school conventions. 


What is the Plan? 

Briefly, the plan is as follows: The magnificent 
ocean steamer, the ‘‘ Grosser Kurfurst,’’ of the famous 
North German Lloyd Line, has been chartered for the 
trip. Only 850 passengers will be carried, a little 
over one-third of the number of passengers which the 
ship often carries on her regular Atlantic voyages, as 
she has a carrying capacity of over 2,000 persons, 
including steerage. No steerage passengers will be 
carried. This steamer will leave New York March 8, 
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1904, and the entire trip, including the Jerusalem 
Convention and the many other points noted later, 
will Jast seventy-one days, the passengers © being 
landed again in New York by the same steamer, 
‘« Grosser Kurfurst,’’ the 18th of May. It is possible 
that a second steamer may be chartered and sent, if 
the number desiring to go necessitates this. There- 
fore those who desire to go in the first steamer should 
apply at once, after carefully noting the instructions 
in the following paragraphs. 


How to Arrange to Go 

Every one who goes on this tour must go as a dele- 
gate to the World's Convention. Those making ap- 
plication as delegates should be actually in touch with 
Sunday-school work, either as scholar, teacher, or 
superintendent, and, so far as possible, should be 
identified with their state, provincial, county, or 
township Sunday-school organization. Pastors, lay- 
men, men or women, or young people, may be se- 
lected, representing, if possible, all the evangelical 
denominations, and the various sections of our con- 
tinent. They should be chosen veople; in short, 
earnest, active Christians. In case of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, of course a liberal inter- 
pretation will be given to the above. 

A word of caution: Do not put off making your 
application, especially if you are an International 
worker or officer, thinking there will be plenty of 
room. Others may get in ahead by making applica- 
tion and deposits, until the quotas are all fiiled. State 
officers should make early selection of their delegates, 
so as to insure a representative body of Sunday-school 
workers. 

Note carefully the steps to be followed in making 
application : 

1. First of all, secure your accommodations on the 
steamer by sending $25, with your name and address, 
to the Treasurer of the American Central Committee, 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. At the same time tell Mr. Hartshorn 
about what priced stateroom you wish to have (see 
section following, on ‘‘ What Will the Expense Be ?'’) 
The berths will be allotted in the order in which depos- 
its are received, the more desirable berths going first. 

2. Write at once to the Chairman of the Sunday- 
school Executive Committee of your own state, terri- 
tory, or province (a list of such chairmen will be sent 
in a booklet of full particulars to any one, free of 
charge, by The Sunday School Times), telling him 
that you wish to be appointed as a delegate from 
your state (or territory or province). In case you are 
not confirmed as a delegate, Mr. Hartshorn will return 
to you the $25 you forwarded. 

Immediately after your state Sunday-school execu- 
tive committee has confirmed your name as a dele. 
gate, the money you sent Mr. Hartshorn will be 
turned over to the steamship company. If anything 
occurs to prevent your going, the reservation of berth 
made in your name is transferable to any other dele- 
gate who wishes it. But, if not thus taken by an- 
other, the amount deposited will be refunded, less 
$10, when the berth is resold. This is done simply 
to protect the steamship company. 


What Will the Expense Be ? 

The price of the entire trip, for first-class accommo- 
dations throughout, is from $300 to $750. ‘There are 
two hundred berths is two-berth rooms, ranging from 
$300 to $375 each. Hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips, etc., are included in the lowest-priced ticket as 
well as the highest. The lower-priced rooms are 
smaller, and some of their occupants will take their 
meals in the smaller dining-room. But the menu 
and table service are the same for all prices, and all 
passengers will be equally entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the ship. 


How the European Section Will be Cared for 

In the provision for the American delegates who 
wish to attend the convention, care has been taken 
to make possible the merging of the American and 
European sections at points on the way. A limited 
number of delegates from Europe may book for first- 
class steamer accommodations from London to Gibral- 
tar, there to embark on the ‘‘ Grosser Kurfurst,’’ and 
proceed on the regular cruise, or may take first-class 
rail from Paris to Marseilles, and steamer to Algiers, 
and join the main party at that point, for $250 and 
up, according to stateroom accommodations on the 
‘*Grosser Kurfurst.’’ First-class service will be pro- 
vided from London or Paris to Gibraltar or Algiers 
and Villafranche to Paris, the former being the point 
at which the American and European sections will 
separate on the return voyage, all conditions of the 
cruise for Europeans to be the same as for Americans 
after the delegations join at Gibraltar and Algiers. 
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(Study vs. 1-28. 


Lesson 4. Jan. 25. Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians 


I Thess. 5 : 14-28. Read the Epistle.) Memory verses: 16-18. 





COMMON VERSION 


14 Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them 
that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, 
support the weak, be patient toward all men. 

15 See that none render evil for evil unto 
any man ; but ever follow that which is good, 
both among yourselves, and to all men. 

16 Rejoice evermore. 

17 Pray without ceasing. ave 

18 In every thing give thanks: for this is 
the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you. 

19 Quench not the Spirit. 

20 Despise not prophesyings. ir 

at Prove all things; hold fast that which is 


Golden Text: Hold fast that which is good.—I Thess. § : 21. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


14 And we exhort you, brethren, admonish 
the disorderly, encourage the fainthearted, 
support the weak, be longsuffering toward all. 
15 See that none render unto any one evil for 
evil; but always follow after that which is 
good, one toward another, and toward all. 
16 Rejoice always; 17 pray without ceasing ; 
18 in everything give thanks: for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus to you-ward. 
19 Quench not the Spirit; 20 despise not 
prophesyings ; 21 ! prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good; 22 abstain from every 


COMMON VERSION 

wholly ; and / pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

24 Faithful és he that calleth you, who also 
will do #7. 

25 Brethren, pray for us. 

26 Greet all the brethren with a holy kiss. 

27 I charge you by the Lord, that this epis- 
tle be read unto all the holy brethren. 

28 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de 
with you. Amen. 


1 Many ancient aut) orities insert df. 


2 Gr. presence. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


wholly ; and may your spirit and soul and 
body be preserved entire, without blame at 
the * coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
24 Faithful is he that calleth you, who will 
also do it. 

25 Brethren, pray for us*. 

26 Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss. 
27 I adjure you by the Lord that this epistle 
be read unto all the * brethren. 

28 ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. 


*% Some ancient authorities add a/so. 4 Many 



























good. ; 
22 Abstain from all appearance of evil. 
23 And the very God of peace sanctify you 


form of evil. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epistie.—The earliest of the Pauline letters, 
and, unless the Epistle of James be an excep- 
tion, the earliest of the New Testament books. 

Written from Corinth, after Timothy and Silas had 
rejoined the apostle (Acts 18: 5; 1 Thess. 3:6). The 
subscription added in the Authorized Version is of no 
value. The daze is about the close of A.D. 52, or the 
beginning of 53 (Ramsay, a year earlier). Personal 
and practical in character, it contains an important 
doctrinal passage (1 Thess. 4 : 13 to 5: If), correcting 
an error regarding Christians who had died and the 
coming of our Lord. The precepts in the lesson are 
more closely connected than the punctuation of the 
Authorized Version indicates. ¢ 
< 


Verse 14.—And we exhort you: The connection of 
thought is with verse 23: notonly be at peace among 
yourselves, but endeavor to further peace among 
others.—Admonish: As in verse 12.—Disorder/ly: 
A military term. Here it refers, probably, to those 
who had forsaken labor from false views of the com- 
ing of Christ (comp. 4: 11, 12).—Eucourage the faint- 
hearted: Literally, ‘‘little-souled,” but applied to 
lack of courage rather than of intellect.—Ae /ong- 
suffering : That is, slow to punish, forbearing rather 
than patient. 

Verse 15.—Render unto any one: The proper or- 
der, since evil for evil is emphatic.—A/ways: The 
correct sense ; ‘‘ever” and ‘‘evermose ” (v. 16) repre- 
resent the same word.—One toward another, and 
toward all: The preposition is repeated in the Greek, 

Verse 17.—Pray without ceasing: The Revisers 
have changed the punctuation at the close of verses 
16 and 17, to indicate the close connection of the three 
precepts : rejoice, pray, give thanks. 

Verse 18.—7o you-ward;: More exact than ‘‘con- 
cerning you,” indicating a will which acts towards 
and upon them. 

Verse 19.—Quench not the Spirit: The Holy Spirit 
is often represented under the figure of ‘* fire," hence 
the term ‘‘quench” is appropriate. The Revisers 
properly place semicolons at the close of verses 19-21. 

erse 20.—Despise not prophesyings : Utterances 
then made by the direct influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Compare 1 Corinthians 14 especially, where the su- 
periority of the gift of prophecy is set forth. 

Verse 21.—Prove all things: ** But” is well at- 
tested, and shows that this precept is contrasted with 
verse 20. Hence ‘‘all things” refers to what assumes 
to be gifts of the Spirit. These are to be tested, as 
indicated in other passages. 

Verse 22.—Abstain from every form of evil: This 
verse is often misquoted : ‘‘ Avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil,”—a sense altogether unwarranted. 
‘‘Form” (that is, species) is the sense of the term 
rendered ‘‘ appearance” (Auth. Ver.), and cannot re- 
fer to a mere appearance. Besides, ‘‘ good” (vy. 21) 
is contrasted with ‘‘evil,” not with the appearance 
of it. 

Verse 23.—And the God of peace himself: More 
exact than ‘‘the very God of peace."—And may... 
be preserved: The verb is to be thus rendered, the 
insertion of ‘‘I pray God” being unnecessary.— 

Your spirit and soul and body: The distinction be- 
tween ‘‘spirit” and ‘‘soul,” the higher and lower 
sides of man’s immaterial nature, is here recognized. 
Yet “spirit” is not regarded, here or elsewhere in 
tue New Testament, as unfallen, but requiring re- 
newai. Here it is this renewed human spirit in which 
the Holy Spirit dwells.—n/éire: This belongs to the 
predicate, aud is emphatic. It is not to be joined 
directly with ‘‘ spirit,” etc. It points to the sanctifi- 











23 And the God of peace himself sanctify you 


ancient authorities insert /o/y. 
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cation of each and every part of man.—W7thout 
blame at the coming: This points to the character of 
this sanctification, ‘‘ At” (literally, ‘‘in’’) is prefera- 
ble to ‘‘unto.” ‘* Coming;” Greek, ‘‘ parousia,’’ means 
‘*presence”’ rather than ‘‘ approach,” as ‘‘coming”’ 
suggests. This ‘‘ parousia” was prominent in the 
minds of the Thessalonian believers. 

Verse 25.—Pray for us: ‘‘ Also” is found in the 
Vatican manuscript and in another important one. 
‘*Us” may include Silas and Timothy. 

Verse 26.—Sa/ute: This term is used throughout 
the Revised Version. The Authorized varies be- 
tween ‘‘salute” and ‘‘ greet.” This and the follow- 
ing verse suggest that the letter would first come 
into the hands of the ‘‘ elders” or other officials. 

Verse 27.—/ adjure you: Putting 2n oath is im- 
plied by the term. This streng expression indicates 
the importance of the Epistle, and is suggestive in 
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The Prayer that Makes 


By Alexander 


HE First Epistle to the Thessalonians is the ear- 
liest of Paul's extant writings, and, with the 
possible exception of James, the oldest part of 

the New Testament. It was written during Paul's 
long stay in Corinth, where he settled down after his 
flight by night from Thessalonica, and his short visits 
to Beroea and Athens. It breathes a spirit of great 
affection to, and solicitude for, the infant church, left 
to stand alone, and but partially instructed. But, 
however the Thessalonians were babes in Christ, 
Paul does not lower by one jot the ideal of Christian 
character embodied in these closing exhortations. 
They are high and they are broad. Observe the uni- 
versality of them, witnessed by the recurrence of 
such words as ‘‘ always,” ‘‘all,” ‘‘ without ceasing,” 
‘*in everything,” ‘‘every,” ‘‘ wholly,” ‘‘ entire.”’ 

He begins with social duties which are to be exer- 
cised in the church, and he lays the foundation for 
them all by addressing his counsels to ‘* brethren,” 
for all that Christians ought to be to one another is 
wrapped up in that name. Varieties of tempera- 
ment, of circumstances, or of Christian standing, 
demand variety in our demeanor towards others. 
There is not to be a mere gush of sentiment, or an 
indiscriminate outpouring of affection. True Chris- 
tian love is clear-sighted to detect, and wise as well 
as brave to handle rightly, the limitations and im- 

erfections of the brethren. It fails in its duty if it 
is not honest enough to rebuke; but it fails yet more 
grievously if it cannot distinguish between disorder- 
liness and weakness, and if it cannot speak words of 
uplifting as well as of admonition. The Greek word 
for ‘‘disorderly”” is a military term, meaning men 
who break rank. There are some such in every com- 
munity, whose swollen individualism will not suffer 
them to keep step with others, and brotherly love 
should speak plain admonitions tothem. Their op- 

sites are the ‘‘ faint-hearted,” who have too little 
individualism, and despond and tremble. The same 
mouth which suppressed the former is to raise the 
latter. And there are ‘‘the weak,” either in faith or 
in natural disposition or circumstances, and brotherly 
love will send us to their side to grip them and hold 
them up, as the word ‘‘support” literally means. 
But, while there must be adaptation and variety, 
there is one attitude which the Christian must take 
and keep towards all, not only in the church, but 
universally. We are to be “longsuffering” to all, 
since we are the servants of a Lord who is longsuf- 
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view of the fact that this is the oldest of the apostolic 
writings.—Be read: The tense points to a single act, 
hence a formal public reading may be meant.—A // 
the brethren: ** Holy” has considerable support, but 
would be readily inserted by later scribes. 

Verse 28.—T7he grace = Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you: The closing benediction usual*in Paul's 
letters, though the form slightly varies. It is a sub- 
stitute for the ‘‘farewell” of ordinary letters, but 
compare Acts 15:29. Only the later manuscripts 
add the liturgical formula ‘‘ Amen” to all the books 
of the New Testament. 
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They who do not pray without ceasing will surely 
cease without praying. 


anal 


Difficult Precepts Easy 
McLaren, D.D. 


fering with us, and, if we have his mercy warm at our 
hearts, we shall be ‘‘ merciful” to others. Such long- 
suffering will check the desire to give as bad as we 
get, which lurks in us all, and has to be absolutely 
subdued and contradicted by a Christian. ‘I'll not 
do him any harm, but you can’t expect me to do him 
good,” is not Christian. It is not enough to obey the 
negative prohibition; our duty is the harder obedi- 
ence to the positive one, and we are to “ follow after,” 
doing good to all; that is, to pursue it earnestly, as a 
hunter his quarry. 

Precepts for the inward, individual life follow, be- 
ginning with its deepest roots. Joy, prayer, and 
thankfulness, a triad almost as fair as faith, hope, 
charity, are to diffuse their blended fragrance 
through the else scentless trivialities and dustinesses 
of common life. Paul strikes the keynote in his first 
letter which sounds, as we saw, in his late epistle to 
Philippi. And he largely fulfilled his own com- 
mand. A joy independent of externals, because 
drawn from God in Christ, should be the aim of the 
Christian. To pray without ceasing is the surest 
means of rejoicing always, and is also the way by 
which ‘‘ everything” may be so regarded as to be 
occasion for thanksgiving. Such uniform elevation 
of spirit may sound an impossible requirement, 
therefore Paul encourages us all to aim at it, by 
assuring us that it is no presumptuous effort to 


** Wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky.’’ 


but is the will of God concerning even us. What is his 
will should be our aim, and may be our attainment, 
if we will. 

We have not to strive after it in our own strength, 
but the Spirit ‘‘helpeth our infirmities."" Only we 
must not quench that divine flame by negligence, 
worldliness, or impurity. The command not to de- 
spise prophesyings no doubt pointed .to a tendency 
in the Thessalonian church, but has a wide applica- 
tion. While we cherish the light and fire of the 
Spirit in ourselves, we are to take heed to its mani- 
festations in others. It does not make us indepen- 
dent of our brother’s illumination, but, on the other 
hand, we are not to accept even a prophet’s words 
without testing them. Faith is not credulity, and, 
since all is not gold that glitters, and God gives us 
common-sense by nature and his Spirit by grace, we 
are to weigh the coins, and try them by acid, before 
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taking them as genuine. But keenness of criticism 
is not to hinder whole-hearted adhesion to what 
passes the trial. Some of us are so busy in testing 
for base metal as to have no enthusiasm left, nor any 
capacity of rightly valuing pure gold when we come 
across it. ‘‘ Prove” ushers in ‘hold fast” And: 
the tighter our grip of the good, the more shall we 
refrain from touching any kind of evil. A mere 
negative abstinence is but a colorless, bloodless kind 
of excellence, were it possible, without a cleaving 
clasp of the good. But it is not possible. A man 
must hold by something, and he will drop evil only 
when he clings to good with both hands. 
Exhortations of so wide and high a sort might 
plunge raw converts into hopelessness, and paralyze 
rather than encourage. Paul knew the Thessalo- 
nians’ weakness, and so he glides from precept into 
prayer. We shall do the same if we honestly try to 
practice these precepts, for they are far above the 
reach of our own arms. Effort without prayer is pre- 
sumption ; prayer without effort is mockery. The 
large questions suggested by this prayer must be left 
untouched; all that we can do is to point to the great- 
ness of Paul’s desire and expectation. Nothing 
short of being sanctified ‘‘ wholly,” and of every part 
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of the nature being ‘‘ preserved entire” and ‘ with- 
out blame” at the testing day of Christ’s presence, 
will satisfy his prayers, or should limit our desires 
and expectations for ourselves. That height of faith- 
= pa is warranted by the very name of ‘‘ the 
G of peace,”’ who, as such, cannot but desire to 
give his children the peace which he possesses, and 
which can only be given by making them holy as he 
is holy. It is guaranteed, too, by his faithfulness. 
He has called us to holiness, and he is not in the way 
of summoning men to impossibilities, or of undertak- 
ing a work and leaving it half done. This man does 
not begin to build and leave off before he has finished. 

The highest saint best helps the lowest by prayer; 
the lowest can help the highest in the same fashion. 
Paul prays for his friends and begs them to pray for 
him, for he, too, was only strong when God upheld 
him, and his hope of being sanctified wholly was, 
like theirs, dependent altogether on the working on 
him of ‘‘ the very God of peace.”’ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


“ 
Joys depend on faith, not on feeling. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Holding Fast 


OLD fast that which is good (Golden Text). A 
manufacturer, about to establish an agency in 
a distant city, had in his employ two young 
men whom he regarded highly, and both of whom he 
would like to advance to the coveted position. As it 
could go to only one he watched the men closely for 
some time, while trying to decide which he should 
send to represent his interests. One of the young 
men was an industrious plodder, always punctual to 
the minute. The other was a much more brilliant 
fellow who did his work well and easily, made friends 
readily, and was universally popular; but he made 
promises carelessly, forgetting them almost as soon 
as they were made. Finally the employer invited 
both of these young men to dine with him on a cer- 
tain evening at exactly seven o'clock. The plodder 
presented himself to his host as the clock was strik- 
ing, and they two immediately sat down to dinner. 
Five minutes later the other guest appeared with a 
laughing apology for being late, which, he said, was 
entirely the fault of his watch. On the following 
day the appointment, with a large increase of salary, 
was given to*him who had learned the business value 
of promptness. The young man had learned that 
habit through ‘‘ holding fast” against the stress of 
temptation, and it is so in every department of life. 


Waiting on Us 


Encourage the fainthearted (vy. 14). Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome repeats a story which a friend of hers, 
who is a musician, recently related. This friend’s 
husband had arranged a musical entertainment for the 
benefit of some charity, and the wife was playing 
the organ, thus leading the band of music as well as 
the choir boys. But in the midst of it all she became 
so fascinated with the fine execution of the band, and 
so delighted with the singing of the choir boys, that 
she ceased playing herself, and listened. All at once 
her husband rushed up to her, exclaiming, ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that you are leading? They are waiting 
for you.” In an instant her hands were on the 
organ, and she resumed the leadership. We all of 
us have some little circle who are depending on us 
for their inspiration and leadership. Their hearts 
will faint if we do not give them encouragement. 
Being ‘‘a Zion” 

Rejoice always (v. 16). Mrs. Farningham, the 
English poetess, tells a pretty story of an old woman 
who was a ‘‘shut-in.” She received a visit one Sunday 
evening from a be i young man, who was inclined 
to be cynical, and look on the critical, dark side of 
everything. The good woman did not like this, and, 
suddenly turning on him, she said: -— I wish 
you would be a Zion!" ‘A Zion?” ‘ Yes; ‘O Zion 
that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high 
mountain,’ you know.” ‘Ah! I wish I had any good 
tidings to bring you, but I haven't.” ‘‘I have some 
for you,” she said, and she laid her hand reverently 
on the Bible as she quoted, ‘‘ Hast thou not known, 
hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary? There is no searching of his 
understanding. He giveth power to the faint, and 
to him that hath no might he increaseth strength.” 
** Don’t you call these good tidings?" ‘‘ Yes, I do,” 
he said, wishing that he could realize them as she 
did. ‘‘ John, don’t be a wet blanket; speak comfort- 
ably. hat is what everybody wants. You know 
very well that there is more happiness in the world 
than sorrow; there are more bright days than dull 
ones. Don’t get into a habit of despondency. You 
are kind and generous, I know, and you have sucha 


chance to cheer people up. You can do it if you like. 
Do like!” ‘Well, old friend,” the young fellow 
said, ‘‘ you have given me a rare lesson, and I will 
pass it on toothers. In any case, I am glad to find 
you calm and happy even toward the end. Your 
room is not a palace, but your face brightens it, and 
it is a help to my li-tle faith to find you with so much 
light at even-tide.” Then he added, merrily, ‘'1 
feel as if I had been scolded, but will try to be a bet- 
ter boy.” ‘Not better, but happier, John. Don't 
you think it was to more than one prophet that the 
words came, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God?” 

Trusting God’s Will 


In everything give thanks: for this ts the will of 
God in Christ Jesus to you-ward (vy. 18). Among 
the private papers of a literary man was found a 
letter from his mother, who was herself a very suc- 
cessful author. She had been writing him concern- 
ing a spiritual difficulty of which he had told her, and 
I do not doubt there are many young men who have 
found it hard to fully trust God’s will toward them, 
who may be steadied and helped by reading these 
words of a brilliant and loving mother to her son: 
‘*I wish, my dear,” she writes, ‘‘that you were less 
distrustful of yourself. Every one must have felt the 
same painful wandering of the mind, especially at 
the most solemn moments. It has been my plague 
all my life. What has been my consolation for a 
very long time is the conviction that God understands 
what we mean, or what we want to mean, so much 
better than any mortal can do. Ihave the most per- 
fect reliance upon his sympathy, so that I almost 
think he must be more indulgent to us than we are 
to ourselves, knowing in his great understanding 
and tenderness all about it, and that we prefer the 
good, even when we don’t succeed in doing it. Have 
confidence in our heavenly Father as, and far more 
than, you have confidence in me, for he will never 
misunderstand you.” If we have that thought about 
God we shall be able always to give thanks, for we 
shall know that the will of God is the sweetest thing 
that can possibly happen to us. : 


A Doxology Sung in a Flour-Barrel 

Pray without ceasing ; in everything give thanks 
(v. 17, 18). The late if V. Gibbud told this story of 
his own life. He and his wife were seeing hard times. 
One morning she called to him to come into the 
kitchen. In the center of the floor was an empty 
flour-barrel she had just dusted out. ‘‘ Now, my 
dear,” said she, ‘‘I have often heard you say one 
could put his head into an empty flour-barrel and 
sing, ‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ if 
he believed what God said. Nowhere is your chance; 
— what you preach.” There was the empty 

our-barrel staring at Mr. Gibbud with open mouth; 
his pocketbook was as empty as the barrel. He was 
not on a salary, and knew of no money that was 
coming in. He was terribly perplexed for a moment, 
and then he said, ‘‘I will put my head in and sing on 
one condition.” ‘* What’s that?” said his wife. 
‘The condition that you will put your head in with 
me. You know you promised to share my joys and 
sorrows.” She consented, so they put their heads in, 
and sang the long-metre doxology. When they took 
them out the tears were running down their cheeks, 
but they were not tears of despair, but of faith and 
confidence. They did not go hungry, and brighter 
days came with the morning. 

New York Ciry. 
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To follow the best is to flee from the worst. 
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riental Lesson-Lights \W¥ 

By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie __ yay 
. DMONISH rue DitsorperLy.”—Most of those 
from Western lands who have attended 
Greek or Koptic services have been struck 
with the general and painful tendency on the part of 
the congregation to be disorderly. A service may 
last from one to three hours, during which time peo- 
ple keep coming in or going out. Some even criticise 
the reader or speaker, and hold conversation in an 
undertone (comp. 1 Cor. 11 : 17-22). 

‘* ENCOURAGE THE FAINTHEARTED.”’—See Isaiah 35 : 
3, 4, where the meaning of this text is exactly and 
admirably brought out; for, while Eastern people 
take no second place to Americans in the matter of 
acquiring general knowledge and culture, yet they 
are easily discouraged. More than half their plans 
are rarely ever worked out, therefore they need, more 
than others, ‘‘comfort,” care, and encouragement. 
especially in the religious life. 

‘* SEE THAT NONE RENDER UNBC ANy One Evi For 
EVIL ; BUT ALWAYS FOLLOW AFTER THAT WHICH IS 
Goop, ONE TOWARD ANOTHER, AND TOWARD ALL.” — 
But for the Sermon on the Mount, the counsel to the 
Thessalonians would be absolutely original and 
startling, and, from an Oriental standpoint, absurd 
and impracticable. 

I take the moral code of an Eastern religious sect 
(not Christian) and read. The injunctions and pre- 
cepts are excellent, but both the laws and their ad- 
ministration re a principle of discrimination, 
—a principle which Paul disowns, and counsels its 
displacement. 

‘*SALUTE ALL THE BRETHREN WITH A Hoty Kiss.” 
—I have a letter written yesterday by a nephew to 
his uncle. Having disposed of the business part of 
the epistle, the writer says, ‘‘ My mother kisses thy 
cheek,” ‘‘ My children join me in kissing thy bands 
and the cheeks of my cousins thy children;” but 
when he comes to the wife of the uncle, a diffioult 
appears tocreep up. The nephew could not say, “ 
kiss my aunt’s cheek,” for that would be presump- 
tuous, and to ‘‘kiss her hands” would be humili- 
ating, so He sent her his ‘‘ salutations.”’ 

It is acommon sight still in the East to see men 
kissing one another on the cheek, shoulder, breast, 
or neck, especially on a return from or start for a 
journey (Luke 15 : 20; Acts 20 : 37). 

ScuHweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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There is no better way of warning the wicked 
than by our own walk. 





Because Paul was a foreign missionary, your pupils 
will not know him unless they know his travels. You 
can help by giving each a copy of Arnold’s Chart of 

aul’s Journeyings. 20 cents; five for 75 cents. 








The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


DMONISH ¢he disorderly (v.14). If it were not 
so pathetic, it would be irresistibly comic to watch 
some teachers do it. One does it like a woman 

shooing chickens out of agarden; another, like a timid 
blacksmith shoeing a kicking horse. And no wonder! 
A crowd of a dozen disorderly boys or girls is enough 
to drive an ordinary, quiet, respectable, law-abiding 
‘‘grown-up” to the insane asylum! I have seen 
teachers made physically ill by them. It’s a ‘fine 
art” to know how to admonish them. You must 
come down on one like rain on the mown grass, and 
on another like a thousand of brick. To-day you 
must adopt one scheme, and to-morrow another. 
One of my old classmates became a professor of rhe- 
toric in a college when the chapel assemblies had 
been scenes of fearful disorder. During his first 
exercise bedlam broke loose when a little frightened 
freshman began to ‘‘ speak his piece.” ‘* Fair play!” 
cried my friend, springing to his feet. The shot 
went home, and the crowd of bullies blushed. 
Encourage the fainthearted. \'ve had my share 
of life’s pleasures, and want to testify as to which is 
the sweetest of them all. It’s ‘‘ putting heart” into 
po who have lost it. The saddest sight that 
Nature holds up to God is a boy or girl who has 
‘lost heart.” Poor, dispirited, hopeless little folks ! 
What can any one do without ‘‘ heart”? Not to be 
able to put your ‘“ heart” into a task is to be certa 
of failure. It is almost as fatal to be only ‘‘ ha 
hearted.” But how terrible to lose heart entirel 
And yet in every group of children you are liable i 
find some timid, shrinking creature who has alread 
lost the ‘courage of life.” How beautiful it is to 
‘*hearten him up,’’—to breathe hope into his empty 
spirit! And how easy it is—often. Sometimes a 
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single kind word will do it, sometimes even a smile of 
encouragement. You can do a thousand times as 
much for child or man by putting heart into his 
bosom as you can by putting either learning into his 
head or money into his pockets. ‘ 

Be longsuffering toward all. It will cost suffer- 
ing to be a successful teacher. Put that in your 
diary. Be prepared for discouragement, dissatisfac- 
tion, disappointment, heartache. But no matter. It 
is the ammunition spent that wins the battle, not 
that brought off the field. We must sow in tears to 
reap in joy. It was the suffering of P pore that pro- 
dueed the gladness of humanity. And you must not 
only suffer, but suffer long, and not only toward 
one of those ‘little heathen,” but toward them all. 
You must not let them run over you, nor wipe the 
ground with you. You must not let them know that 
you suffer. hey have enough of the instinct of the 
Savage in them to enjoy your tortures. No, you 
must do with your sorrows as the Pilgrim Fathers 
did with their dead,—not only bury them, but plant 
corn over their graves so that the Indians could not 
estimate their losses. Be patient with the little rest- 
less, frolicsome, inexperienced creatures whom God 
has given into your hands for molding. Think how 
long it iook to ‘shape you up.” And, to be per- 
fectly honest, you aren't quite finished yet. _ 

Quench not the Sp bed (v. 19). Therein lies the 
greatest danger of all Christian work. We rouse the 
sacred flame, and then, through carelessness or fear, 
we quench it. I say ‘‘ carelessness,” for how often, 
not knowing that the soul-of the little pupil is quiver- 
ing with some divine emotion, we make a foolish 
speech or do an unworthy deed that shocks it into 
silence. I say ‘‘ fear," for how few there are who 
are not really ‘‘ afraid” to see a soul brought to the 
point of decision! It is so serious, so solemn, so 
sacred, that we shrink from the responsibility of 
meeting it at that critical moment. 

Prove all things (v.21). Inour secret hearts most 
of us have wished this meant exactly what it seems 
to mean,—namely, that we were to try all the expe- 
riences of life. There is a wild impulse in our souls 
to taste each cup of pleasure, to have known by per- 
sonal trial every possible phase of existence. Fatal 
impulse! The aim of the Bible is to chasten it by the 
caution, but ‘‘abstain from every form of evil.” 
There is nothing more idiotic than the disposition of 
people to try again the experiments which have 
wrecked the drunkards and gamblers and sensualists 
of all ages. ‘‘ Prove” these experiences, will you, 
my dear boy? They have been proved ten billion 
times. What is the use of your trying them again ? 
What madness to monkey with these buzz-saws! The 
experiment has only a single issue. The chronicle of 
each renewed attempt ‘‘to beat the machine” is 
always the same,—ruined health, broken hearts, de- 
graded natures. You are no wiser, stronger, or 
more lucky than the rest. Abstain from every form 
of evil. As far as the experiments with life go, 
they've all been made. Don’t you try to be smart, 
and get up some new scheme to beat nature. The 
less time you put in ‘‘ proving” the evil things, and 
the more you put in ‘‘ holding fast to that which is 
good,” the better off you'll be. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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You may interrupt the prayer of my lips, but not 
that of my life. 
al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N THIS lesson there is no story, and there are so 

{ many different practical points that we must 
choose that which we wish to emphasize, and 
stick to that. 

Ask the school for the title of the lesson; the Golden 
Text. From what city did Paul write this letter to the 
Thessalonians ? See how full of wise counsel it is. 
Look at verse 17. What does he command them in 
that verse ? Does this mean that we are actually to 
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FOR 
EVIL 











pray all the time? Then what does it mean? Tell 
what the apostle says in verse 22. (Get the revised 
rendering.) Now look at verse 15. Let us read it all 
together. Now put on the board the words Evil for 
Evil. Do people in these days ever do this? Yes; 
we often hear the words, ‘‘1 will pay you back.” 
That means, ‘‘ You have done me a bad turn, and I 
will do one to you.” Is that right? Is there any- 
thing worse than this? Yes, itis this. Now put on 
the board the words Evil for Good. Is not this the 
way in which the Thessalonians treated Paul? And 
did they not treat Christ in thisway? Are there any 
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still living who carry this out? Yes, in heathen 
lands, and, alas ! sometimes in our own land. Now 
what is the true and Christ-like way in which to act ? 
It is as follows. Now write Good for Evil. Is this 
the way in which the Master acted? Are “ete acting 
in this way? If not, then you are not following his 
blessed example. 
New York City. 
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It may be a greater thing to lift up another's 
heart than it would be to bear his burden. 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


** Love divine, all love excelling."’ Psalm 145 : 9-16 


**Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?" (216 :6-9. 310: 6-9.) 
**Come, we that love the Lord."’ Psaim 89 : 15-18 
**O Lord of heaven and earth and (121: 12-17. 170: 1-6.) 
sea."’ Psalm 15 : 1-5. 
** To-day the Saviour calls."’ (16: 1-4. 22: 1-4 
‘* Who trusts in God, a strong Psalm tor: 1-7 
abode."’ (142: 1-4. 202: 1-4 
‘*Lord, it belongs not to my care.’ Psalm 32: 5-8. 


**A charge to keep | have."’ (44: 3-6. 66: 3-5.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


INTRODUCTION. 


OW many of you have ever watched your mother 
cooking ? Sochans she allows you to help her 
sometimes. Did you ever see her look into a 

book, to learn just how to make things? Yes, a cook- 
book, or receipt-book. If she wishes to make a cake, 
the book tells her ever so many things to use, and 
just how to put them together. Tell me what some 
of the things are. Yes, flour, butter, eggs, sugar, 
milk, chocolate, etc. How many things we need to 
make a good cake! Suppose everything was good 
except the eggs.or the milk, would mother have a 
nice cake? No; to make a good cake everything 
must be good. If mother finds a bad egg, what does 
she do? Throws it away, because it would spoil all 
the rest. She uses only ‘‘ that which is good.’’ 

Once, when your teacher was a girl a little older 
than you, her mother told her she might make a cake 
all by herself. So she chose to make a ribbon cake, 
with light and dark layers, with fruit and frosting. 
Everything was nice. The butter, milk, and eggs 
were all fresh. She mixed it very carefully, then 
put it in the oven to bake. After a little while she 
opened the oven door, to see if it was done, and there 
came out such a queer smell! She called mother to 
look at the layers, and mother said, ‘‘ What makes 
them look so yellow? Let’s taste.” So all the 
children tasted the cake,—and how disappointed we 
were, for it tasted just like soap! We found that 
some one had emptied the soda into a baking-powder 
can, and that caused the mistake, Children, just 
one wrong thing spoiled the whole cake, and we had 
to throw it out to the chickens. You see, to make a 
good cake, everything must be good. 

Sometimes boys and girls have ever so many nice 
ways, but just one bad habit spoils them. Isn’t that 
too bad ? 

If another lady tells your mother her receipt, your 
mother writes it down, to remember it. In our lesson 
to-day, Paul was telling the people in Thessalonica a 
good receipt for a Christian, and he wrote it down, so 
that they could remember it. There are ever so many 
things in it,—even more than we put in a cake; but 
a Christian needs them every one, and each one must 
be good. Paul wanted to help them put away all 
bad things from their lives, and to ‘‘ hold fast that 
which is good.”’ 


REVIEW. 


When Paul wrote to the Philippians, he told them 
to ‘‘think and do whatsoever things are true,” etc., 
and to ‘‘ rejoice in the Lord always.” We have kept 
that letter (show the scroll referred to last week), and 
I must tell you why he wrote to the Thessalonians. 

You know he could not stay there as long as he 
wanted to, because of the rough men who came 
to Jason’s house. So he went to Bercea, and they 
followed him there. He went still farther away, 
to a city called Athens. (Point out these places on 
map. Indicate Athens by a button, and extend 
ribbon, as described in the primary lesson of Jan. 4.) 


LESSON. 


After a little while, Timothy came to Athens, and 
told Paul such good news about the Christians at 
Thessalonica that Paul wrote them a letter to cheer 
them. (Prepare a new scroll, and read from it some- 
thing as follows.) 

Children, if we should write a letter, what place 
and date should we put down? Yes, the name of 
our city or town, and 1903. Paul's letter began 
this way: Athens, year 54. What a long time ago 
that was! Paul’s letter was so good that it has been 
kept all these years, and has a place in the Bible 
(show where itis). This is what Paul says: 


‘*DEAR FRIENDS IN THESSALONICA : 

‘*Paul, Silas, and Timothy send greetings to all 
the Christians. We always pray for you [see 1 Thess. 
1: 2], and thank God that you received and believed 
the word of God” (2 : 13). 


Children, what did we learn last’ Sunday about 





God's word? ‘Thy word is a lamp,” etc., to show 
us a safe way to live, 

Then Paul writes that he wanted to visit them 
again, but couldn’t, so he sent Timothy to comfort 
and teach them (3: 2). When Timothy came back to 
Athens, he told such good news about them that 
Paul says he ‘rejoiced and thanked God again” 
(3 : 6-9); then he tells them the 


RECEIPT FOR A CHRISTIAN 


(Note to Teacher.—Place on blackboard as much of 
the following as seems desirable, according to ability 
of class to understand. Place a simple scroll on the 
board first, then explain each sentence before writing 
it down.) 

Love one another. Work with your own hands. 
Live honestly before all. Comfort one another. 
Watch and be sober. Be at peace among yourselves. 


Help the weak ones. Be patient toward all. Follow 
that which is good. Rejoice evermore. Pray, with- 
out ceasing. @In everything give thanks. Quench 


not the Spirit. 
which is good. 

Explanations : First of all, if Christians love God, 
they will ‘‘love one another” (4: 9). Christians 
must not be lazy, so Paul says, ‘‘ Work with your 
hands” (4: 11). He should be honest, too (4: 12). 
When people are glad or sorry, they should ‘‘ comfort 
one another” (4: 18). Christians should set a good 
example, so Paul says ‘‘ watch” all your habits and 
‘*be sober” (5:6). It isn’t right to quarrel, so he 
writes, ‘‘ Be at peace among yourselves" (5 : 13). 

Sometimes you older boys and girls help your 
little brothers or sisters through the snow, or over 
rough or muddy roads. The strong ones should 
always ‘‘help the weak.” How easy it is to lose our 
patience ! But our receipt says, ‘‘ Be patient toward 
all.’” Our feet follow what our minds think about. 
You know Paul’s other letter says, ‘‘ Think and do 
whatsoever things,” etc., then we will ‘ follow that 
which is good.”” Just as he wrote to Philippi he 
writes now, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore.” 

Christians should be ready to pray at any time. 
Even when we are working or walking on the street 
we can pray in our hearts. That is what it means 
to ‘‘pray without ceasing.” God gives us all good 
things, so we should remember, “In everything give 
thanks.” Just as your mother needs the fire to help 
her make the bread or cake good to eat, so Paul knew 
that every Christian needs the Holy Spirit to hel 
him do the right, so he says, ‘‘ Quench not the Spirit,” 
—don’t send him away. In the Lord’s Prayer we 
pray, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” So we find ‘‘ Keep 
from all evil.’’ Last of all, we must hold fast that 
which is good. 

How many things we need! Let us read our whole 
receipt. Then Paul says: ‘‘ Read this letter to all 


Keep from all evil. Hold fast that 


the Christians. Pray forus. We pray for you. God 
be with you.” Afterward he wrote them another 
letter, and told them to “hold fast,” etc. Let us ppt 


away this letter with the one to Philippi, and tie 
them with this ribbon. 

Closing prayer: Dear Lord, take away everything 
wrong in us, and help us to be true Christians, to be- 
lieve and rejoice in the Lord, to think and do what- 
soever things, etc., and to *‘hold fast that which is 
good.” 

Pgoria, ILt. 

5 4 


Forms of evil are apt to have contents of mischief. 


al 


Paul no more shrank from inner conflicts and 
agonies than he feared outer perils and foes. He 
reminded the Corinthians, with a true and touching 

athos, of the heavy strain under which he lived 

ourly, the burden of all his churches resting upon 

his eager sympathy, so that he felt every lapse as a 
personal fall, and made all weakness his own. He 
might have escaped from all this, but he did not. 
Any Christian worker can secure rest at this point 
by simply allowing his sympathies to harden. It is 
an easy thing. But it costs him all his power. The 
price of power is strain.—From an editorial in The 
Sunday School Times. 




















































































































For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE first three chapters of 1 Thessalonians de- 
scribe the experience of Paul and the brethren 
in planting the church at Thessalonica, They 

were studied in connection with the last lesson. The 
fourth and fifth chapters properly constitute the les- 
son for to-day, and should be taught as a whole, the 
verses selected by the committee being the summary 
and conclusion chosen because of the arbitrary limit 
of the text required by publishers. 

These two chapters are Paul’s answer to the ques- 
tion asked in 4: 1, How ought a Christian to live ? 
His answer, which, we should remember, is given to 
those who had been converted to Christ only a few 
months before, and who had had but brief and inter- 
rupted teaching from the apostle, emphasized these 
virtues: 

1. Chastity (4 : 3-8). Paul told these young Chris- 
tians to keep their affections pure, and to hold their 
bodies in honor. You may not be able to enlarge on 
this subject, but it is of great importance that you 
should ask your pupils to read these verses prayer- 
fully, and should point out to them that those who 
disregard this teaching reject the Holy Spirit (v. 8; 
see also 1 Cor. 6 : 15-20). 

2. Love to the Brethren (4: 9, 10; 5: 14, 15). Paul 
wrote that the Thessalonian Christians were loving, 
not only to those of their own church, but all the 
brethren in Macedonia. If he were writing now, he 
would say, Love Christians in all the world, To love 
those of other races whom we have not seen is not 
natural, but is a Christian grace. Tolove Chinamen, 
and natives of India, Japan, and Africa who love 
Christ, is the genuine missionary spirit. It is the 
spirit which prompts men and women to give them- 
selves as preachers, teachers, physicians, to those in 
distant lands who speak other tongues than ours, It 
is the spirit which prompts gifts to missions that are 
escaptable sacrifices to God. Emphasize verse 10, 
last clause. 

3. Faithfulness in Business (v. 11). Paul coun- 
seled his disciples to work faithfully at their trades or 
callings, The prevailing idea of success to-day is for 
the clerk to get at the head of the business, and the 
workman to possess the wealth of his employer. 
Each is thinking, not of fitting himself for the higher 
jlace, but of getting into it by the shortest road. 
Ihe apostle’s counsel was that those who do their 
own work best and enjoy it most are most likely to 
become fitted for higher places, and to get them. 

4. Honorable Relations in Society (v. 12; 5 : 22). 
Paul would have these Christians conduct themselves 
as gentlemen toward those outside of the church, and 
to cultivate a spirit of independence by their devo- 
tion to their own business. A Christian ought to 
show by his life that faith in Christ makes one in 
every way more agreeable and helpful as a citizen. 

5. The Confident Expectation of Eternal Life with 
Christ (4 : 13-18). ‘This includes: 

(1.) Trust in the risen Lord that he will bring his 
disciples after death to himself. Our dead are not 
lost to us. They are only fallen asleep in Jesus 
(v. 74%. This is not merely the opinion of an apostle, 
or based only on the testimony of witnesses to 
Christ’s resurrection. It is the declaration of Christ 
himself, ‘* This we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord," wrote Paul (v. 15). 

(2.) Looking for the coming cf the Lord (John 14: 
3). This is the constant motive ot Christians, to be 
pure, to love the brethren, to be diligent in business, 
and to be nonorable citizens (Tit. 2 : 11-14). 

(3.) Avoiding any predictions as to the time of 
Christ's coming (5 : 1-11). The fact of Christ’s com- 
ing Paul knew. Concerning the time of it he knew 
nothing. It seems to be an illustration of his igno- 
rance that he thought the time might be before his 
own death (4: 17). But he affirmed confidently that 
none would any advantage through death 
(4: 15). 

From the time when Christ is manifested, all be- 
lievers will ‘‘ever be with the Lord.” On this 
assured fact we may rest. By it we may live. For 
it we ought to labor and pray (5 : 14-22). Then God 
will prepare us for his coming (vs. 23, 24). This, 
which will surprise the keenest watchers, will be the 
consummation of the purpose of God in the redemp- 
tion of the world through Christ. 


lose 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Conduct that Pleases God. Why ought we 
to receive the counsel to pure living ? (4: 8.) How 
did‘the Thessalonian Christians learn to love one an- 
other ? (4: 9.) Why, then, did Paul counsel them to 
do this ? (4: 10.) What ambition is worthy of a Chris- 
tian in business ? (v. 11.) What is his right relation 
to those not in Christian fellowship with him ? (4: 12.) 

2. The Motive to Christian Conduct. Why ought 
Christians to live holy lives? (Tit. 2: 11-13.) How 
do we know that Christ will appear in glory ? (4: 15.) 
When will Christ come again? (5: 2.) Why need 
Christians have no fear concerning his coming ? 

How can we be ready for his coming ? (5 : 8- 
How should Christians treat the officers of their 
church ? (5: 12, 13.) How should the 


(5 5 
10.) 


officers treat 
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their fellow-Christians ? (5 


: 14, 15.) How should we 
all live before God ? (5 : 


16-22.) 
Boston. 


“~ 


Criticism ts seldom corrective. 





Do you ride on the street-cars? A copy of our Pocket Edi- 
tion of the International Lessons (cloth, 25 cents ; leather, so 
cents) will enable you to make good use of the time. 











For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Letter to the Thessalonian Church 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 and 2 Thessalonians). 
(For each member of the Bible class.] 

Paul, for some strong reason, termed by him a 
‘*hindering of Satan,” was absolutely prevented 
from returning to Thessalonica, at least during his 
first Macedonian tour. Perhaps the magistrates had 
so ingeniously adjusted the legal difficulties that 
oy and his friends were sure to suffer sorely if 

aul showed himself in the city. However that 
might be, Paul could write a letter to his beloved 
church from Corinth, and did so at an early moment. 
It is a friendly rsonal letter, commending their 
hospitality and friendliness and aggressive Christian 
activity; declaring his own affection and his constant 
proof of it by what he did for them, by his unwilling- 
ness to burden them by his support, as he might 
fairly have done. 

They too had not been lacking in brave endurance 
of hardship at the hands of their enemies. Unable 
to visit them as he desired, Paul. had sent Timothy 
to them, and by his encouraging report had been 
given a new lease of life. Warning them against 
impurity (4: 1-8), and commending their steady prog- 
ress in the life of love (4: 9-12), the apostle allayed 
the fears of some with regard to their brethren who 
had fallen asleep by assuring them that fellowship 
with the Lord is eternal, and just as certain for the 
dead as for the living (4: 13-18). He then added 
that the coming of the Lord would mean very differ- 
ent sorts of things for believers and the indifferent. 
To the faithful it meansonly hope. The letter closes 
with a series of practical exhortations to an earnest, 
lofty Christian life. 

The first letter having been misunderstood, Paul 
took occasion to write a second one to correct it, par- 
ticularly in regard to the immediate coming of the 
Lord, so that, in expectation of that glorious event, 
none of them should fail to do his daily duty. 

These letters are among the earliest written by 
Paul. They are, in fact, among the earliest writings 
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of the New Testament, since the Gospels, which we 
think of first of all, were not written until after the 
apostle’s death. The greatest value of these letters 
does not lie in what they say doctrinally, but in their 
revelation of his brave, cheerful a and the coun- 
sel for the active life of faith which they set forth. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent 
stamp by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Professor Stevens's capital volume,‘‘ The Messages 
of Paul,” gives a vivid and well-analyzed paraphrase 
of these letters (37-58). The articles by Lock, in 
Volume IV of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
are admirable. Abbott, ‘‘ Life and Letters of Paul” 
(83-92), and Cone, ‘‘ Paul, the Man, Missionary, and 
Teacher ” (99-103), discuss the important ideas of the 
Epistles. The latter doubts the Pauline authorship 
of the second, but is not generally supported. Ive- 
rach, Farrar, and the Lives of Paul, are helpful. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discussion, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the lea ler, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Church at Thessalonica. (1.) What do we 
learn from the Acts (v. 17) and from the Epistle re- 
garding the difficulties with which Paul contended 
at Thessalonica? (2.) What was the record of the 
church during the months immediately following 
(1 Thess. 1 : 6-10; 2: 14; 3: 6). 

2. Pauls Message to Jt. (3.) What was the 
dominant motive in the apostle’s mind when he 
wrote? (4.) Why had he been unable to return to 
the church? (5.) In chapters 4 and 5 what does he 
express as his desire for it ? 

3. His Special Exhortations. (6.) Is the grateful 
recognition of true leadership (5 : 12) a spiritual 
stimulus ? (7.) What verses in the Sermon on the 
Mount are suggested to us by 5: 14,15? (8.) Does 
Paul correctly interpret the spirit of Christ’s life in 
verses 16-18? (9.) In what sense can we become 
‘* saints’ ? 

4. The Permanent Element. (10.) How much of 
the letter is temporary in its application ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 

**Increase and abound.” What a glorious motto 
for the every-day life ! 

Paul’s idea of the way to grow holy was that of 
positive achievement of goodness, and complete 
avoidance of evil. 

YAacLe UNIVERSITY. 


% 
Our fruits come largely from His faithfulness. 
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How a Pastors’ Sunday-School Institute 


Was Made a Success 


How It Happened 


OUR and a half years ago I began work as the 
general secretary of the Kentucky Sunday- 
School Association. I at once began the study 

of Sunday-school problems. The deeper I got into 
the subject, the more I became convinced of two 
things : (1.) That the pastor is the key to the situa- 
tion; (2) that the great majority of our pastors do not 
—— this, nor realize their opportunity in the 
Sunday-school. 

This came to me as a startling revelation. I was 
loath to believe it, but my own experience and the 
experience of others confirmed it. For instance, at 
our recent International Convention only sixty-six 
out of thirteen hundred delegates were pastors, and 
more than half of these were on the program or some 
of the important permanent committees. Perhaps 
the same ratio will hold in most state and county 
conventions. I found very few Sunday-school books 
in pastors’ libraries. The question naturally arose, 
Why this condition of things ? 

Upon careful investigation, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the fault lay in the pastor's training rather 
than in the pastor himself. I found that our theo- 
logical seminaries had been giving little or no atten- 
tion to Sunday-school work, and that students were 
turned out with no instruction in modern Sunday- 
school methods, and with a very inadequate concep- 
tion of the value of Sunday-school work. It was 
therefore with great delight that I learned that the 
Baptist Theological Seminary of this ‘city was to in- 
augurate a course of Sunday-school lectures. I 
attended President Hatcher's lectures there last year, 
and was deeply impressed with their value and power. 
This year, when I learned that so eminent a Sunday- 
school worker as Dr. Schauffler was to deliver the 

See the leading editorial on the first page,—‘* The Strategic 
Point in Sunday-School Progress."’ 


By E. A. Fox, Secretary of the 


Kentucky State Sunday-School Associatior 


course of lectures at the seminary, the thought came 
to me, Why cannot this be made of value to all the 
pastors of the state? And thus the idea of a pastors’ 
Sunday-school institute was born. I immediately 
went to work to secure the consent of Dr. Schauffler 
and the Seminary to the plan, and they both gave it 
their warmest approval. 


Planning the Institute 

The next step was to plan it so carefully that it 
would appeal to my own executive committee and 
the pastors of our state. The committee were easily 
interested. To interest the pastors, I knew two 
things were necessary,—a strong program and stron 
speakers. As to the program I will speak later. i 
knew of no stronger speakers and practical workers 
than our own Marion Lawrance and the Sunday- 
school field secretaries of our strongest denomina- 
tions. So Mr. Lawrance and Drs. Hamill, Spilman, 
and Phillips were asked tocome. This was also ap- 
pealing to denominational loyalty,—which, by the 
way, I think our interdenominational work should 
seek to encourage. 

In order to keep the idea prominent that it was a 
pastors’ institute, it was so advertised, though others 
were invited, and the entertainment of pastors only 
was provided for. In every way possible this idea 
was kept prominent; in fact, so much so that many 
teachers seemed not to understand that they were 
welcome,—which was, perhaps, unfortunate. 


Making the Program 

In planning the program there were no precedents. 
Three points were kept prominent: 1. That the 
pastor is, or should be, a leader, and that as such he 
is primarily responsible for the success or failure of 
his Sunday-school. 2. That the pastor has a great 
opportunity in the Sunday-school. 3. That our theo- 
logical seminaries owe it to their pupils to prepare 
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them to deal intelligently with the Sun- 
day-school. The treatment of this last 
subject was provided for through ad- 
dresses by each of the presidents of 
the three theological seminaries of our 
state. [ : 

| knew there were a few questions in 
connection with our Sunday-school work 
that strongly appealed to pastors,—such 
as, How can we get the pupils to attend 
the preaching service? How may the 
parents be interested in the Sunday- 
school? How may the Sunday-school 
be interested in missions? How are we 
to overcome the tendency of parents to 
turn the religious instruction of their 
children over to the Sunday-school? 
ete. I therefore wove these, forty in 
number, into two ‘‘ Round-Tables,” and 
it is my belief that these Round-Tables 
interested more pastors than all the rest 
of the program combined. Believing 
that our interdenominational work is the 
connecting link between denominational 
effort, and that it is the. line of least 
resistance to denominational Sunday- 
school progress, I arranged two addresses 
on the subject,—one by Dr. Spilman, 
the other by Marion Lawrance, and right 
well did they present it. 


Letting People Know About It 

If you have a good thing, let the peo- 
ple know it. I wrote personally to more 
than six hundred pastors, some of them 
two and three times. I sent two com- 
munications to each of the secular 
papers of the state. I wrote several 
articles for the religious papers of our 
state and the local press. I called on 
the editors personally, and interested 
them in the plan, thus getting several 
editorial notices. I wrote several times 
to our county officers, urging them to 
bring it to the attention of their pastors, 
I advertised the men on the program 
even more than I did the program itself, 
because I find people are more inter- 
ested in people than in anything else. 

Through the county officers and the 
press, I urged Sunday-schools to send 
their pastors and pay their way. I 
made our November Reporter a veritable 
mine of dynamite on the pastor’s duty 
to the Sunday-school, and his opportu- 
nityin it. I printed the program in this 
issue, and had five thousand copies run 
off for distribution. I wrote to each 
member of our state executive commit- 
tee, thirty-four in number, and scattered 
all over the state, asking them to write 
personal letters to their friends and ac- 
quaintances. I urged it in county con- 
ventions and institutes. I talked it by 
day and by night, because I believed, 
under God, that if we could reach the 
pastor we should reach the cure for prac- 
tically all the ills the Sunday-school is 
heir to. You have seen the result if you 
read Mr. Trumbull’s sketch of the Insti- 
tute in a recent issue of The Sunday 
School Times. Pastors can be inter- 


+ ested, and the institute seems to be one 


successful way of doing it. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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The pastor must fully recognize his 
obligation to be intimately associated 
with the conversion of his young people. 
He must be there on that gracious occa- 
sion; his absence may prove a calamity 
to him, a loss to the convert and a peril 
to the church.—Dr. William E. Hatcher 
in'* The Pastor and the Sunday-School.” 
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Convention Calendar, 1903 





Virginia, at Lynchburg . . . . . March —— 
North Carolina, at 

Ek a bes me ee March —— 
Florida, at Tallahassee. . .. . March 24-26 
Alabama, at Huntsville. .. . . . April —— 
Minnesota, at Mankato. ..... April 14-16 
Wisconsin, at Oshkosh . . .... April —— 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne. . .... April —— 
Delaware, at Lewes. .. ... . . April —— 
Northern California, at 

PAS 
West Virginia, at Parkersburg. . . April 21-23 
Tennessee, at Clarksville . . . . April 22-24 
Mississippi, at Canton . . . . . . April 28, 29 
Arkansas, at Hot Springs. . . . . April 28-30 
Kansas, at Parsons. ...... . May 12-14 | 
New York, at Utica. .... . June o-11 
lowa, at Des Moines. . . . . June 16-18 


British North America 


Ontario, at Smith's Falls . . . October 27-29 
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WHITE FLOUR 
STARVATION 





Post says that furnishes more nour- 

ishment that the sys- 
one pound of tem will absorb than 
Grape Nuts ten pounds of meat, 


wheat, oats, or bread. 
He has a reason for the statement. The 
white-flour makers issued millions of cir- 
culars denouncing him for the statement. 

Post further says the excessive use of 
white bread causes disease of the bowels, 
frequently ending in peritonitis and ap- 
pendicitis. 

Close under the shell of the wheat lie 
the phosphates, potash, and other ele- 
ments absolutely demanded by the body 
for its proper feeding, particularly for 
the nerve centers and the brain. Also, 
close under the shell lie the elements of 
the diastase required by the body to 
change the starchy part of the wheat 





into Grape Sugar during the process of 

digestion. 
* * # 

| But the white because they dark- 

en the flour. The 

,flour miller white flour of the 

throws out present day. is al- 

most entirely com- 

these important posed of starch, 

elements and the elements 


| that will help di- 
| gest that starch are left out; therefore 
when much starch, even in the shape of 
| white bread, is put into the stomach, it 
| passes into the intestinal tract, where, 
| mstead of being digested, it ferments 
and causes trouble. 


It was toremedy was invented, for 


practically the 
this trouble that same methods that 
Grape Nuts Nature uses to di- 


gest the starch are 
used in the manufacture of Grape-Nuts, 
so that the famous food goes into the 
ye 4 in the form of Grape Sugar,—that 
is, the starch has been changed, and the 
first act of digestion has taken place. 
The result is that the human body is 
furnished with valuable food elements 
| in the most perfect form. 
| 
| 





> Sue 


Now comes along to question Post's | 


claim regarding 
the valve of one 
und of Grape- 
uts. They learn- 


the Maine Ex- 
periment Station 


edly discuss the subject, and produce a | 


| statement showing more calories of food 

| value in ten poundsof bread than in one 

| pound of Grape-Nuts. 

| That is not the question at issue. 
Like many other pseudo-scientific dab- 
sters, they befuddie themselves, and 


become Jost in the maze of scientific | 


effort. 


te? 


M8 


How much food 
value will the 
system 


absorb, take up, 
make use of,— 
that’s the question. 
Suppose you feed 
a man 10 pounds 
of sugar (which is nearly all pure nour- 
ishment). Would his system absorb 1o 
pounds? He would probably be made 
sick, and really lose weight and strength. 
But suppose you prepared the sugar so he 
could quickly digest and assimilate it, 
and absorb into his system the nourish- 
ing properties of it,—is it not clear that 
¥% pound of such food would furnish him 
more nourishment that his system 
would absorb than the 10 pounds, or 
even 50 pounds, of raw sugar ? 

That is exactly the case with Grape- 
Nuts. The elements of wheat and bar- 
ley are scientifically treated in exactly 
the way the human body treats them to 
accomplish the first act of digestion: 
that 1s the change of starch into Grape 
Sugar. 
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| The makers of in order to kee 
the flour white. 
| white flour sacri- man fed on white 
fice the most bread alone will 
gradually become 
valuable part of a shattered ner- 
vous wreck, and 
the wheat die. He can’t pos- 
sibly live unless he is furnished with the 
f elements required by nature to 


sustain life, and some of the most pow- 
erful are entirely absent in white bread. 
Every element in the wheat and barley 
is kept in Grape-Nuts, and man or animal 
can live indefinitely on that perfect food. 
We have records of several thousand 
cases where ple have been unable to 
maintain health, weight, and strength on 
| meat, wheat, oats, or bread, and have 
| been able to increase weight, vitality, 
|and strength on the little portions of 
| Grape-Nuts taken as a portion of each 
| meal, 

a 
| 

} 


We will place 





against $10,000.00 
to be deposited by 
| $10,000.00 in amy the Maine Experi- 
| designated bank ment Scientists(?), 
and the total $20,- 
000.00, less cost of experiment, to be 
| paid to them for their trouble and work 
if they prove our claim untrue. If they 
| fail, the amount to be paid us for our 
| time and labor of demonstration. 
Common earth and air contain the raw 
| elements necessary for man's food, but, 
even if a scientific state official should 
| tell you that, would you therefore eat 1o 
pounds of earth, and expect to extract its 
nourishment ? It requires the curious 
and wonderful manipulation of the laws 
of the vegetable kingdom to select and 
combine and prepare these food elements 








$20,000.00 Experiment 


of the soil in such a way that men and 
animals can absorb and make use of 
| them. Hence we have vegetables and 
| grains. So it still further requires the 
intelligence and skill of man to cook and 
prepare the vegetables and cereals to 
make them digestible and fit. 
* + 


The greater the 
intelligence and 


in preparation, and 
the more nearly 
the laws of diges- 
| tion of food are 
| Skill displayed followed, the more 
perfect the result. We have the true 
scientific facts for the basis, dnd the 
practical every-day results with feeding 
miliions of people for our proof, and the 
statement stands on the solid rock of 
fact—one pound of Grape-Nuts will 
| supply more nourishment that the 
| system will absorb than 10 pounds of 
| meat, wheat, oats, or bread. 
| We are at home every day. Come 
and see us. If you are a Scientist(?) 
| from Maine, bring your wallet. 
' * a * 





The ** London 

Lancet,’’ one of 

the greatest medi- 
cal authorities 


“The basis of 
nomenclature of 
this preparation is 
evidently an 
American pleas- 


° antry, since 

| in the world ‘Grape - Nuts’ is 
derived solely from 

has to say: cereals. The pre- 
paratory process undoubtedly converts 


the food constituents into a much more 
digestible condition than in the raw 
cereal. This is evident from the re- 
markable solubility of the preparation, 
no less than one-half of it being solu >le 
in cold water. The soluble portion coa- 
tains chiefly dextrin and no starch. In 
appearance, ‘Grape - Nuts’ resembles 
fried bread-crumbs. The grains are 
brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste 


not unlike oy ee A burned malt. Ac- 
cording to our analysis, the following is 
the composition of ‘ Grape-Nuts :’ Mois- 


| ture, 6.02 per cent; mineral matter, 2.01 
per cent; fat, 1.60; per cent; proteids, 
15 per cent; soluble carbohydrates, etc., 
49.40 per cent; and unaltered_carbohy- 

, drates (insoluble), 25.97 per cent. The 
features worthy of note in this analysis 
are the excellent tl geste of proteid, 
mineral matters, and soluble carbohy- 
drates per cent. The mineral matter 
was rich in phosphoric acid. ‘ Grape- 
Nuts’ is described as a brain and nerve 
food, whatever that may mean. Our 


| analysis, at any rate, shows that it is a 


nutritive of a high order, since it con- 
tains the constituents of a complete food 


| in a very satisfactory and rich propor- 


tion, and in an easily assimilable state."’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Care of Blankets. 


Never let blanKets remain in service after they are 
soiled; dirt rots the fibre and invites moths. Because 
of the peculiar saw-tooth formation of wool hair it is 
necessary that a soap made of the best materials be 
used; a cheap soa especially one which contains 
rosin, will cause the blanKet to become hard by 
matting the fibre. . 

To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness.—Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water; 


add cold water until nearly lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse in clean warm water in 
which also Some Ivory Soap has-been dissolved. Dry in a place that is neither very warm nor very cold. 


The Sida School Gimes' 


Philadelphia, January 10, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 

















ewe 


Southern 
Pacific Co. 
to 


California 


Two New Daily Trains 
% podahia pinned nan nnn Sunset Limited and 
Five or more copies, either to OXFORD MAPS — 5 PULPIT GOWNS (Hotel on Wheels) 


75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- Baptismal Robes, Choir Gowns or a 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 By Prof. H. OSBORN, LL.D. Cassocks (with Oxford caps for ladies) Pacific Coast Express 
cents each per year, | Pre ese maps cover all Biblical Lites Gowns, College, Seminary, an 
we : | | Palestine Geography, and are accept School Gowns and Oxford Caps You Passenger Steamers Rew 
out- ork to New Orleans — Fas 
One copy, or any number of copies | 


authorit containing all recent outfits sold, $3.50 and upwards; 
0 1: f Time—Superb Service—Excel- 
$ 1 0 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


sliscoveries. ‘The maps of Pales- ts rented for Tatroductisn). College 

tine and St. Paul's Travels are School, and Class Pins, Emblems, an lent Cuisine 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
% 


essential for the lessons of the ‘lags; Class Ca with embroidered 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. flere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom weuld be glad to 
correspond with our readers about iy plies required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or | 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : | 





Western Asia 


For free illustrated 
maps, time-tables, railroad and 
steamship tickets, berth reserva- 
tions, baggage checked to all desti- 
nations, address 
R. J. SMITH, Agent, 109 South 3d 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. yo NUTTING, Gen. East. Pass. 


, 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery 
4h New York. 


E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., 
cisco, Cal. 


S. F. B. Morse, A.P.T.M., Houston, Tex. 
FLORIDA 


next terms. Special price to Sab- numerals ; Sill mners* etc. ae pamphlets, 
tional will be allowed | 


Egypt and Sinai 
Travels bath-schools for these maps; logues, amples, blanks, etc., upon 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 


St. Pant's also for the four maps as a set. uest. ‘Cotrell & Leonard (cst’ 1832), 
cent rate. x IN EXCELSIS FOR 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 68-478 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
OUR 
4 
Stereopticons 
The pi afer 1s not sent to any subsc riber beyond the | SCHOOL AND CHAPEL and 
time paid for, unless by special request 
Hough ‘copies off any one issue of the paper to |] gH Retest Sundayachoo! Hymnal. Carefully Oil Lanterns 
enable all the teachers of 3 chool to examine it, music adapted to the hymns and capable of 


7 ~ 4 Have no equal. Views 
will be sent free, upon applic atio ot being sung by all children; careful exclusion . 


_ of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. Sly = BY 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


o ys t i prices. Send for catalog. 

uantity price, 35c. sample NY or 25c. 

The Century Co., Union » N. City L. MANASSE, 88 E. 
The Sunday School Times will! be sent to any of the 

countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


Madison St., Chicago. 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
For’Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 








San Fran- 





























** Best and Cheapest’ 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 


«7 Pa 


ternoster Row, London, 


C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rate, 


the 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers 


1031 Walnut Street, 
P.O 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 


BOX 1550. 


, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New ome Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Youn Ay as 8 
Weekly, the largest and best Le rey school pa 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
ms BT Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
venue gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 











A valuable lesson help 


Peloubet’s 


Teachers’ Commentary 


ACTS 


Profusely tllustrated. 
samo. Cloth, $1.25 
For sale by all booksellers, sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


ERICAN BRANCH 


AM 
91 and 93 Pifth Ave., New York City 





_ 





A 
B 


a LACKBOARD 


MANFRS. “ENDLESS BAND" a 


LACKBO 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No, 2”, 


omP’y 


OTHER 


ARDS 


FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2no STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO R.B. CHAFFIN & CO., 





NEW HYMN-BOOKS 


GRATEFUL PRAISE 


—latest—just issued. 


EXALTED PRAISE 
Over 70,000 copies sold to date. 


30 cents each, postpaid ; $25.00 per roo, by mail, 
not prepaid Returnable copies of both sent for 
examination on receipt of 15 cents for postage. 


TH 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila.,Pa. « 74 Jackson Street. 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


E VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
orcester, Mass. 





A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 





In ordering goods, or in making tn- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, vou will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


and a 
NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 
matter. 























$2 20 ! A WEEK straight salar y and expenses 

te men with rig to mtroduce our 
| Poultry Mixture in country ; year’s contract ; 
| eoxiy. Say. Address, with stamp, Monarch 
Mf ox 1107, Springfield, Ilinois. 


Virginia Lands 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free a 


Incorp., Richmond, 





“ Florida by Sea” 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadel — and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. for excursion book. 

w. Tu RNER, "GC. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


" Wese " gnowerten; " qhvertteqmente, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


please 





Paul’s Journeyings 


How many of your Sunday-school 
class could give an intelligible idea 
of the missionary travels of the great 
apostle of Tarsus? The best help, 
next to the Bible, that you can 
put into the hands of every one in 
your class, is The Sunday School 
Times pocket chart of Paul’s Journey- 
ings. It will slip into the pocket 
easily, and costs only 20 cents. And 
at will make these lessons vivid,— 
there’s nothing like Bible geography 
for doing that. Order at once from 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
If you don’t want one for each of your 


class, try a single copy for your own 
use. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 25 
Right or wrong 
chimney makes 


or unmakes a 





lamp. | 
MACBETH. 


My name on every “right’’ one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


| 











University Extension 


By Correspondence in 
ENGINEERING 


Instruction 
Under 
Members of 











Main Building, Acneet Inst. Technology 

















Courses in 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine, and Sanitary En- 
gineering ; Navigation; Architecture ; 
Mechanical and Perspective Drawing ; 
Sheet Metal Work; Textile Manufac- 
turing. Also forty Short Special En- 
gineering Courses. 


Jn addition to regular instruction papers, 
students in full Engineering courses are 
Surnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) asa help in their studies, 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


American School of Correspondence 
at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 

















BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 
NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 
—Christian Nation. 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 


Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. i8th St., New York. 


Bible Education »y Mail 


Thorough course leading to diploma 
and degree. Students in every state. | 
This book, ““ Home Bible Study,” free, 











if you enroll now. Terms right. Best 
testimonials. For free catalogue, write 
Cc. J. BURTON, Pres. lowa Chris- | 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








TO SUIT EVERYBODY! JUST OUT! - 
For Sunday Schools, 






EDITIONS: 
Reauiar, 
ErwortnH Leaaue, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
BapPrist Y. P. Union 











| Christianity was first brought to China | 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





January 25, 1903. An Evening with 
Chinese Missions. Acts 17: 
24-31. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Christ died for all (Rom. § : 17-21). 

Turs.—Hearing and believing (Rom. to: 
11-15). 

WED.—The fruitful word (Isa. 55 : 10-13). 

THURS.—Some early missionaries (Acts 13: 
I-3). 

FRI. _biissione and giving (1 John 3: 
13-18). 

SaT.—Missions and prayer (Isa. 62 : 6-9). 














Bring to the meeting facts about Chinese 
missions gleaned from reports of 
denominational boards. 


N THE Chinese Empire there are 
nearly four hundred million people. 

We think of it as one of the most 
densly populated lands in the world. 
The river plains are thronged, and trav- 
elers come back so impressed with the 
masses of people that they say they 
could not travel anywhere without see- 
ing a living Chinaman or the grave of a 
dead one. Yet Dr. Faber says that 
China ought to be able ‘‘comfortably to 
support at least five times the number 
of its present inhabitants,” taking Ger- 
many as a basis of judgment; for the 
average population of Germany is three 
times denser than the average popula- 
tion of China, and China’s physical and 
climatic conditions are more favorable 
than those of Germany, while the Chi- 
nese are more frugal than the Germans. 

% 

The Chinese people are a great peo- 
ple. No people are more frugal, more 
contented, more orderly, more patient, 
more industrious, more filial and respect- 
ful among themselves. ‘‘ They have 
been for ages the great center of light 
and civilization in Central and Eastern 
Asia. They have given literature and 
religion to the millions of Korea and 
Japan.” Even a generation of Western 
civilization has not shaken Chinese in- 
fluence off the thought and politics and 
ethics of Japan. Printing originated 
with the Chinese, and was used by them 
hundreds of years before it was known 
inthe West. The magnetic needle, gun- 
‘powder, silk fabrics, chinaware, and 
porcelain, were old tales with the Chi- 
nese before our civilization began. 


x 

But these same people are childlike, 
ignorant, superstitious, fanatical, and so 
conservative as to be the most bigotedly 
immovable and backward people in the 
world. Their religion is a mixture of 
Booddhism and Taoism and Confucian- 
ism. Under it they live in terror of evil 
spirits and of the souls of the dead, and 
adhere to institutions and ideas which 
were outgrown centuries ago, while, 
above all, they give woman a subordi- 
nate and menial position. And no na- 
tion will rise above the level of its moth- 
ers. No force in China can work out 
any improvement or redemption. The 
Booddhist religion cannot. As Kitel 
says, ‘‘ The people as a whole have no 
respect for the Booddhist church, and 
habitually sneer at the Booddhist 
priests.” 

“ 





EARLY WINTER NUMBERS OF 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


Establishe« 
and regularly 


1 1725 by Benjamin Franklin 
thlished for 175 years 


To Begin January 17 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


The American 


Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Lord 


In this sparkling serial story of 
American society Mr. David Graham 
Phillips makes us personally acquainted 
with a certain type of Englishman. 

His campaign, begun on the liner, is 
continued in New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Chicago. In 
each of these cities we are given a 
glimpse of the local ‘Smart Set” and its 
own peculiar fads and foibles. The end 
—an unexpected one—comes in Chicago. 

Another strong feature now running: 


Papers by De Blowitz 


The distinguished Paris correspondent of 
the London 7imes. For thirty years he 
has been of the inner circle, and his 
hievements have won for him a unique 
position in European politics. 


February t1st the subscription price will be in- 


creased FROM $1.00 TO $2.00 per year. 
Send a Dollar now and secure a Two- Dollar 


Magazine for half price. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
° Philadeiphia, Pa. 
























































The only force that can redeem China | 
is the force which has redeemed us. | 
in the sixth century by the Nestorians. | 
The Roman Catholics began their work 
in the thirteenth century. The first 
Protestant missionary was Robert Mor- 
rison, who went to China in 1807. It 
was seven years before he received his 
first convert. When Bishop Moule, who 
is still living at Hangchow, came to 
China, there were only forty Protestants 
in the Empire. Now there are 100,000, 


i, : additi a ° n ” } 
in-the Church of Rome. ACHANGEABEE os 


were genuine Christians Thousands | $: 50 and $2.50 per month. Your own selection out 
| 


of a choice list of 1,000 titles. Catalogue gives full par- | Sample copy, by mail, 6c. ; to schools, per dozen, 60< 
The Piigrim Press, Boston and Chicago. | Address he 


The Boxer troubles proved that there 


( Continued on page 26) 
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JAS. BOSS ‘coi 
Watch Case 


on costly works in preference to a solid gold case. Ask your 
—— to show you a Jas. Boss Case and look for the 
eystone trade-mark stam ped inside. Send for Booklet. 


EMT GW eM 


* 

ft, 
wee 
’ 


A Watch 
Case Wears 


at pointofcontact with the hand or pocket. 
A solid gold case weurs thin anc weak 
and a cheap filled case wears shabby. 
A Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case 
guaranteed to wear for 2 years. Itis 
tf made of two layers of solid gold with 
- elayer of stiffening metal bet ween, all 
welded together in one solid sheet. 
The outside gold will last a quarter of 
a century and the stiffening metal will 
keep the case strong as long as you wear 
it. This is why thousands wear the 





THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| ticulars. 


Teacher’s Class Book 





















Hershey’s Sunday-School 


Is the finest thing out for a teacher's class record 
RSHEY BROS., YORK, PA. 





THE SUNDAY S 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 





THE 
MAID / 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 


This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Towr. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 





Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitehen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept ——— clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush ora 
cloth, and rinsed off with’clear water. 


West Indies 
$125 and Up 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express 
5. S. Kai8erin, 9,500 tons, January 14, 2t days; shore 
trips, ifficheons, guides, drives included. These 
extras Will cost $so with other cruises. Passengers 
leaving cruise at Nassau receive free ticket to Miami, 
Florida. Passengers accepted for portions of cruise, 
viz.: ‘Lo St. Thomas, $50; Martinique, $65; Jamaica, 
broo. 


Mediterranean Cruise, Feb. 7, $400 up. 
Norway-Russia Cruise, July 2, $275 up. 


Frank C. Clark, 111 Broadway, New York 


Pears’, the soap that | 
clears but not excoriates, 
Sold all over the world. 


The Odd 
Corners 
of a 


Roof 


Ease of makin: 
and fitting aroun 

es and corners is a feature of M F Roof- 
ing Tin—the best of all roofing—it saves 
waste of material and time. 


M F Roofing Tin 


is le by hand labor—the old-style process 
and lasts fty ears or more. Ask your roofer 
write to W. U. CRONKMEYER, Agt.. Carnegie 
ted book on roofing, 


. » for: 
American Tin Plate Company, New York, 


























For Your Kitchen 


The ** STERLING CAN OPENER ’’ is scien- 
tific, easy to operate; strong, durable, and yet 
light in weight. One of its two knives will 
open any shaped can. Price, 25 cents, post- 
paid.. Agents wanted. Send for circular. M. PF. 
Tobias & Co., 251 W. 114th St., New York. 




















BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a 
Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. ‘‘The Most Valuable Min- 
eral Water in Use.” 





CHOOL TIMES 


(Continued from page 25) 


then endured persecution, and hundreds 
fell as niartyrs to their faith. 

There were in 1896, 44 missions in 
China, 389 ordained men, 96 medical 
men, 294 laymen, 47 medical women, 
and 641 other women workers. There 
were 182 hospitals and dispensaries, and 
1,132 schools, with 21,353 scholars. There 
were 4,789 native helpers, and a dozen 
mission printing presses, which turn out 
annually nearly 100,000,000 pages of 
books and other publications. 

Who was the first missionary of your 
church in China, and when and where 
did he begin his work ? 

How many missions has your church 
in China now, and where are they ? 

Is there any reference to China in the 
Bible ? 

Do you ever pray for China, or give 
to the extension of Christ’s kingdom 


there ? 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


JANUARY 10, 1903 


| THE ODD PENNIES. 


For the sake of saving odd 


pennies don’t buy an inferior 
|emulsion when you really need 
| Scott’s Emulsion. 

The difference in price is 
pennies. The difference in re- 
sults is pounds—pounds of 
new flesh—and days _ of 
strength and comfort. 

Those who have lost flesh 
can regain it more quickly by 
means of Scoit’s Emulsion 


than in any other way. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. ¥, 











| 
The General Secretary of the International Sun- | 


day-schooi Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters that are of general in- 
terest. If not answered here, they wili be replied to 
ersonally. Address ** Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box.” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walrut St., 


Philadeiphia. Pa. 


.RHODE ISLAND.—Would you advise the 


B&B. 


| Always show the latest things in S ring 
dress goods as soon as they come out, Todo 


offering of a prize (say, a teacher's Bible, for this 


example) for perfect attendance for a year in 
the intermediate department of a Sunday- 
school ? R. S. 


Rewards which have intrinsic value should 
be used sparingly, if at all. They give too 
much the appearance of paying the scholars 
for doing their duty. Then it is exceedingly 
difficult to be perfectly fair. It often hap- 
pens that some who do not win the reward 


make greater effort than some who do. If 


rewards are used, make the conditions within 
the reach of the average scholar, and treat 
all alike who reach a certain goal. In the 
long run, it will usually give better satisfac- 
tion to make honorable mention of the faith- 
ful, recognizing their work in the marking 


system, and publicly recognizing it at the 


school anniversary. 


winter dress goods 


are greatly reduced and cieaned out during 
January by such prices as will do it and do 
it quickly—as for example : 

Neat Figured Novelties, Crepons and 
Crepe Pierolas, 42 inches wide, best quality, 
dressy and effective—always sell at $1.00 
per yard—to make room they’re aow selling 
at 50c. 

Canvas Cloths, finely finished, 48 to 51 
inches wide, 50C. now—was $1.00 per yard, 

Kezar and Panama Cloth, all wool, very 
popular, wears well and holds shape nicely, 
medium weigit, 54 inches wide. Sold piece 
after piece at 75c.---piece after piece selling 
now at 50C.—too much in stock, 

Sanglier or rough Canvas Hop-Sacking, 











Ki P : finest and most stylish French make, beauti- 
indly inform me where the American quar- | , ” 
ters of the International Bible Reading Asso- | ful effect when made up, 46 inches wide, 
ciation are, and to whom correspondence should | $2.00 per yard formerly—now $1.50. . 
be addressed. J. E.N., Maine. | Cdd lines, odd pieces, high-grade Challies 
There are no American headquarters for ‘manufactured by the best known French 
this association, but there are thirteen hon-| Makers, varied assortment, regular 50c. 
orary district secretaries for Canada and | Challies, but to dispose of them for 3§€c. is 
United States, among whom may be men- | 0U? purpose, : 
tioned Mrs. Salter,.25 S. Mozart Street, Chi-| If you'll only send for samples, that’s 
cago, and Miss H. B. Chaddock, 409 Hague | enough. oe ee 
Street, W. Hoboken, New Jersey. This| They’re strikingly convincing. 


association, which was founded in Englend, 
BOGGS & BUHL 


enrolls hundreds of thousands of members, 
It has done much through its financial re- Dept. S. T Allegheny, Pa 
° . 7 , °. 


sources to support the Sunday-school work 
of India and elsewhere... Its selected read- 
ings bear upon the International lessons, and 
are used as daily readings by many lesson 











Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘In 


DISEASE lhee unt BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Sieviccinciimi 


DISEASE I have found 
In GOUT and RHEUMATISM it is highly beneficial. 


NATING the ALBUMEN. | 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER as the most valuable min- 


I have long 
regarded eral water in use.’’ 


Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


Medical Coles: °! “BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 3 oo ees 


Georgia, Augusta: ment known to me for 
the permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that determine it.’’ 


Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V.U.: “1 
have in most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER flammation, in Renal Calculi, in 
Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chatrman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; ** After an experience of more than twenty years, I have no hesitancy 


in stating that for prompt results I 


in prevent- 
have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ine Uric 


Acid deposits in the body.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Uric | 


each reading. The movement was formally —= 
endorsed by the Denver International Sun- 
day-school Convention. . 
ae or ae * CLEANSES 
The discussions of our teachers’ -meetings are ; THE TEETH 
from the standpoint of an advanced class, and AND STOPS 
therefore fail to reach the needs of the primary ‘ 
and intermediate teachers. How can this be DSCAT 
remedied ? WITHOUT 
In some teachers’ meetings the lesson is SES Wes OF 
taught twice, by different leaders, —from the )- on 5b 
primary standpoint, and from the standpoint bt ental 
of older scholars. Another way is for the pian 
leader to have a primary teacher, previously ab ~ tual 
notified, to present briefly the features of the ea 
lesson best adapted to the primary depart- org ee 
ment. A better way is for the leader to — ™ 
remember that the meeting is for a// the 
teachers, and if he neshooe those of any ey ty ty 
department he is doing them an injustice. > 
If he does not see this, help him to see it. & .. 
Tell him plainly and kindly what you want. eg 
The difficulty referred to is very common. oo, 
When teachers’-meetings are conducted less 
on the Bible-class plan, and more for the 
purpose of helping the teachers at the points | 
they most need help, the complaint of our 
| questioner will be less common. 


helps. Three cents sent to either of the above as rm nm 

addresses will secure a card with the read- UJ RB | eyeV ill 

ings for the year, with very brief notes upon : PP Fah x 
Ter >. ram On 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 25 


AND WRITERS 
BOOKS TERS 





mers: His Autobiography and 

war By Richard Lovett, author of 

‘Tames Gilmour of Mongolia." With 

seven illustrations and map. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

James Chalmers is one of the most 
heroic figures in the history of Christian 
missions, plentiful as are such figures 
in that field. He became known to a 
wide circle of readers through Robert 
Louis Stevenson's passionate admira- 
tion, which found expression in pub- 
lished letters. Stevenson saw in him 
“the most attractive, simple, brave, 
and interesting man in the whole Pa- 
cific,” and told him that his own life 
might have been very different if they 
had met earlier. It was, therefore, a 
shock to others than the readers of mis- 
sionary literature when the news came 
that he had fallen under the weapons of 
the savages of New Guinea, for whose 
welfare he was laboring. Mr. Lovett’s 
biography brings out finely the hearty, 
generous, and lovable character of the 
man. It shows that he was drawn to the 
mission field by his overflowing energy 
of mind and body, and that he carried 
to his work the strength of a man with 
the freshness of a boy. That he lived 
so long, and not that he fell at last, is 
the wonder we feel in reading of the 
many crises he came through, for the 
savages with whom he labored in the gos- 

lare among the most suspicious and 

loodthirsty in the world. The book 
will take its place among the missionary 
classics, to which the Scotch have con- 
tributed the a of Duff, Mof- 
fatt, Livingston, Burns, Paton, and 
Chalmers. P 


Chalk Talks for Young People. By J: Ww. 
Van De Venter. Philadelphia: J. W. Van 
De Venter, 1020 Arch Street. 50 cents. 

Blackboard work has not gone out of 
fashion, as many a as there is 
abundant evidence of a revival of such 
work in class rooms as well as in the 
department rooms of the Sunday-schoul. 
Several new books on the subject, pub- 
lished within a short time, and classes 
in chalk-drawing, are other indications 
that the blackboard is not dead yet. 
‘‘Chalk Talks for Young People” is a 
fine quarto of a be we. | pages, which 
W. Van De Venter has issued in 
Scotland, England, and America. Much 
pains has been taken with the illustra- 
tions and typography, and a handsome 
volume is the result. The work is intro- 
duced by Alexander Mackeith. More 
than threescore of blackboard illustra- 
tions, besides several full-page plates, 
are given, with accompanying “talks” 
which the author gave during the Glas- 
gow evangelistic campaign two years 
ago. Superintendents, teachers, or 
pupils, of Sunday-schools, could profit 


by these talks on ‘‘A Journey of Jesus,” | 


‘The Man of Sorrows,” ‘‘ Jesus at the 
Door,” **The Two Cups,” ‘A Voyage 


to the Pearly Gate,” and ‘‘ Children of | 
Several hymns by the! 


the King.” 
author, appropriate to these subjects, 
and with the music, have been given a 
place in the volume. 


b 


The Bible Chemistry Course. By Leonard 
W. Doolan. Madison, Ind.: 50 cents. 

This modest little booklet of some 
twenty-four pages, in paper covers, de- 
scribes some simple chemical experi- 
ments, and indicates how they are used 
to illustrate certain Bible truths. Wide- 
awake superintendents and teachers are 
on the lookout for just such material as 
is given in this book. The experiments 
can be quickly and easily handled, and 
they have a mystery and sleight-of-hand 
quality about them which appeals to 
boys anid girls. No better pegs can be 
‘ound upon which to hang gospel truth. 
‘or example, one of the experiments 

hich the reviewer has tried with great 
“uccess before a Sunday-school on Chil- 


ren’s Day, shows how to take a glass | 


f crystal water to represent the pure 
young life, and by adding another at- 


tractive amber-colored liquid, represent- | 
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ing sin, turn the clear water black. 
When sin is shown to have thus done its 
deadly work, another solution which is 
red, representing the blood of Jesus 
Christ, is poured in, and the blackened 
water becomes clear again as at first. 
| There are some twenty-six experiments 
in the book, all of them good. Many 
will hope that the author may continue 
to add to the number, and swell his book 
into a size suitable for a library shelf. 


The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. 
By Andrew Martin Fairbairn, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

This is the book for which all Dr. 
Fairbairn’s previous books have been the 
preparation. In them he looked at some 
one aspect of the great problem which 
the gospel presents to the thinking mind, 
whether it-comes to it from the study of 
nature, or the comparison of religious 
systems, or the developments of Chris- 
tian theology. Here ali are gathered 
into one view, and the great thinker 
shows that, just as nature implies God, 
so history implies the incarnation of the 
Son of God. It is the finest answer 

ade, as yet. to Lessing’s challenge, 

‘“How Can History be Religion?” If 

it falls short of being the final answer 

to the problem, it is because it avoids 
discussion of the work of the Holy Spirit, 
the realizer to men of what Christ is and 
does forthem. Dr. Fairbairn has not yet 
entered this field, but he is still young 
enough—in his sixty-fourth year—to 
break fresh ground, and, by occupying 
it, he would make his Philosophy of 
Christianity triune. 
4 

Among the Night People. By Clara Dilling- 
ham Pierson. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co, $1.20, net. 

Another book from Clara Dillingham 
Pierson will be warmly welcomed by 
the nature-loving children who have 
read her previous volumes on The 
Meadow People, Pond People, etc. She 
tells her little readers that she wrote 
these stories in the night time. The 
little folks do not all know what a beau- 
tiful, restful, growing time the night is 
for plants and animals, and so Mrs. 
Pierson thought it would be well to tell 
them something of what happens in the 
woods and meadows between sunset 
and sunrise. The book accordingly in- 
troduces the children to all sorts of living 
creatures and their doings after dark. 








* Small Money 
What a Quarter Did 


The person who uses the brain and nerves 
actively needs food to rebuild them and replace 
the waste, and should not rest on stimulants. 
Coffee excites these organs so that they cannot 
| get the necessary rest and nourishment, and 
| steadily tears them down, then other disorders 
follow. 





‘*T am under a constant nervous strain, as I 
| have fifty-two girls under my care,"’ writes a 
| school teacher from Knoxville, Tenn. 


“I suffered terribly with indigestion and 


} 


| hundreds of dollars in doctors’ bills. Many of 


| my friends advised me to quit coffee and use | 
your Postum Food Coffee, and I tasted it once | 


and it was something horrible. Some time 
pow I met a friend who wished me to try a 
| vincing that I finally tasted the Postum to 
please her. Great was my astonishment to find 


it so different from what I had drunk before, | 
| and I immediately asked how the difference in | 


taste was brought about, and discovered it was 
simply that the first I had was only boiled a 
minute or two, whereas fifteen minutes’ boiling 
| brings out the delicious flavor and food value, 
| So I determined to use Postum in the future, 
| following the directions carefully, and have 
| done so ever since. 
“‘My indigestion has entirely left me, my 


| nervousness gone, and I now feel bright and 


well after the most tiresome day in the school- : 
A little 25 cent package of Postum did | 


room. 
me more good than the hundred of dollars I 
paid for doctors and medicines."' Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


nervousness in its worst form, and paid out | 


| cup of Postum, and her manner was so con- | 
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The better they take— 
Growing better with 
every bake— 


need 
Biscul 


In the In-er-seal Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million — watches 
act as one 

lating the hours of business, travel 
and ure the world over. Every 


ELGIN 


eat pendulum in regu- 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 


of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, im, 






















All Round the Garden 
you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


GREGORY'S 3 


SEEDS 


Sold under three war- 
rants. New 
logue free. 


“ 4,2, B. Sropeg & Sen, 





FREE Asnatpeetseroretce FLOWERS 


ine Gardens, Jessamine, 





Prevents 
Bilious Attacks 


by keeping the 
stomach clean 
and liver active. 
50c. and $1.00 

At druggists or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. (Bus. Est. 1834), New York. 




















MAKE MONEY. EVENINGS. 


Men employed during the day can make money even 
ings giving public exhibitions with Magic Lan« 
tern or tereepticep. Little capital needed 
Write for culars. 260-page Catalocue FREER. 
TER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. ¥, 


LYMYER iy Sumer ms 


CHURCH 
Br. r.s. x 
te Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CHURCH BELLS ona'reacs 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McBSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 












iran eee te ete BELLS 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. ¥. 








REMOVED. Easy, S 


CORNS safe, quick no knife, 
Print My Own Cards 





no poison: Send postal for free sample 
Circulars, news r. Press, $5. 


of A-CORN SALVE, Full-size box, 

15c. (at druggists or by mail). 
Larger size, $18. Money saver. big 
profits printing for others. Type-set- 


CHURCH Funnitint®* RGEISSLER Sfank 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 


» presses 


log Ps, type, paper, etc., to fac 
tory. THE Paes co. MERIDER CORD 



























































































































OU CAN MAKE 3" 
For 96.A MONTH 


TILL You VE Paip > 510 


E PUT the above startling headline at the top of our advertisement for two purposes—one, to induce every reader of 7he Sunday School Times to at least read the 
W advertisement through. Second, in the hope that at least half of them will let us tell our story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment in New York 
real estate which will actually give you $5,000 in return for your investing $10 down and $6 a month until you have paid $510. There aie certainly 50,000 of 
The Sunday School Times readers who could invest and would invest if the Secretary of the United States Treasury made the above statement instead of a private 
corporation, and yet the private corporation in this instance may be just as capable and just as reliable as the Secretary of the Treasury. We know we have the greatest 
proposition in real estate ever offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting the fact to you. 
$500 invested for a child will put him through college ; $500 invested for a young married couple will come close to making them independent in their old years; $500 
invested by a young man or a young woman will, in our opinion, pay them five times better than any life insurance they can possibly take out, and this $500 can be 
invested at $€ a month, 


4,000 Investors Bought $3,461,000 Dering the Pant Year 


Nearly three and a half million dollars !—that’s the forceful story of our real estate sales during the year just ended. We ask you to dwell on these figures long enough 
to realize—to understand what they really mean. These three and a half million dollars actually represent the confidence which the thousands who have invested in our 
New York City lots have in us. You, perhaps, have not yet invested—not even investigated our wonderful proposition : 


“$10 Secures a $510 Lot in Greater New York” 


Within 35 Minutes of 
These Skyscrapers, 
by Trolley, 5c. 


| 
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This is a high-ciass and strictly honest proposition, or you may be sure 7he Sunday School Times would not permit our announcement to appear. Nor would we have 
the privilege of referring to twenty-odd National Banks, the Commercial Agencies, and over 30,000 customers all over the United States. 
4 Doesn’t it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many thousands of practical thinking men and women 
everywhere of the undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the time at least to send us your name to- 
day—and learn how you may make $5,000 by paying $10 down and $6 a month until your payments amount to $510? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact. It is in evidence—it can be verified—it can te 
SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of being biased in our opinions—of painting New York’s future in too rosy colors—but listen ! 


HERE’S THE OPINION AND ADVICE 
OF ONE OF THE 


World’s Greatest Investors and Financiers, RUSSELL SAGE, 


Whose reputed wealth is One Hundred Millions 





(From the New York World of September 28, 1902.) 
* [ do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. The most fanciful writers cannot exaggerate 
the greatness of its future. 
‘‘A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising average good judgment—has a fortune before him. 
Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year. 
‘* Young man, buy real estate in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at your usual avocation. Your 
real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable.’’ RUSSELL SAGE. 














, Our Property is located in Brooklyn—it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says “ Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 
75,000 people a year.”” Think of it! That means three-fourths of all of New York’s enormous yearly increase of population. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 25% GUARANTEED INCREASE 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living east of Chi- For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a regular New York City lot, full size, 








cago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return, subject to the following guarantees from us: If, at the expiration of the year 1903, this $510 lot is not 
if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation . worth $638—or 25 per cent increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will then be 
A ane ieee. ; ‘ : - selling similar lots, we will refund all the money you have paid us, with 6 per cent interest additional. 
or in case you buy, we will credit cost of the fare on your purchase ; to those living If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed 
farther aw ay we W ill pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 
PO'e'e So 8 te 8 Oe Cie 1903 _ “ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Coj, in the 20th and 31st Wards, represents one of the best 
M WOOD. H N investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. it can be said 
essrs. » HARMON & CO., without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fuclest confidence of the investor, 
Dept. J 10, New York City whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. 
; , » THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
Enclosed find $ as first payment om... ... of 
your New York lots 


We feel that we are the trustees of the thousands who invest with us, and as such we shall see that 
Please.send me full particulars in regard to your Lots: every dollar YOU invest with us shall bring you many fold. You have absolutely nothing to 
lose by writing at once for full particulars, or better still—mail us $10, the first payment on a lot, with the 
distinct understanding that we must return it to you if we have misrepresented our 
Name Terrace. ete eee proposition in the slightest particular. Write under all circumstances. You would not be fair 
to yourself if you failed to look into this matter. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us to-day. 


Leave order line blank, if information only is desired. ] 


SERReeREEREEEEREEEEEEEE WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. J 10, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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